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COLONIAL HIGHWAYS IN THE UPPER 
HUDSON VALLEY 


GEORGE W. ROACH* 





E KNOW little today about the roads our colonial 

ancestors traveled, over which their stages and 

sleighs rocked, and which served as the only links 
between scattered hamlets at the very fringes of civilization. 
Many of these ancient roads have been absorbed in modern 
express highway systems, and the remnants of others wind 
through seldom traveled areas, gradually coming to be known 
as “‘back roads.” With the clearing of the land, those “small 
saplings” and “great oak trees” have vanished as surveyors’ 
landmarks, and a narrow dirt road in many cases is the only 
reminder that farm wagons once creaked over the same route 
through long-vanished forests, and that postriders along 
this way brought letters and the latest gazettes from Albany 
or New York. ;' 

The middle and upper Hudson Valley counties (Orange, 
Ulster, Dutchess, and Albany, as they were originally estab- 
lished in 1683) constitute a neglected frontier so far as histor- 
ians have been concerned. This legend-haunted valley has 
been overshadowed by events to the south, or by the Mohawk 
Valley to the northwest, which the Lieutenant-Governor 
Cadwallader Colden could describe in 1762 as “‘settled above 
30 years . . . [and] now as well improved & as fully settled 
as any part of this Province.” At the same time, thousands 
of acres in Orange, Ulster, and Albany Counties were un- 
tenanted, or held in huge grants by a comparatively few 
owners, such as the domains of the Van Rensselaers and the 





* This paper is a revision of the essay on colonial road-building which 
served as the Introduction to “Records of the Road Commissioners of Ulster 
County, 1722-1795,” published in two volumes of mimeographed transcripts 
in 1940 by the Historical Records Survey at Albany. Mr. Roach, who was 
then State Supervisor of the Survey under Work Projects Administration 
auspices, prepared the original introduction, and has revised the essay for 
publication in New York History. He is now Assistant Editor of Publications 
at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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the forbidding Helderbergs in Albany County, which formed 
a dam against further settlement to the southwest there. Vari- 
ous Indian tribes, not always friendly, resented the white 
man’s expansion into and through the mountains, in the 
few instances where such penetration was accomplished, and 
took reprisals accordingly. There were few inducements to 
settlers to live far from even the smallest hamlet and its 
scanty protection, and while the colonial wars between 
France and England were at their height, notably in the 
1750's, and ’60’s, serious raids by Indians occurred on the 
western edges of Orange and Ulster Counties. The defense 
of the frontier, which immobilized large numbers of able- 
bodied men and prevented many from making a livelihood 
for a number of years, became a serious consideration.° 

Ulster County, which we may take as perhaps best repre- 
sentative of most of the aspects of a colonial frontier com- 
munity along the Hudson, lies a little more than halfway 
between New York and Albany. In the eighteenth century 
this was one of the wildest and most heavily forested regions 
of the province. A few miles west of the Hudson rise the 
seemingly endless chains of mountains, which so effectively 
hid the movements of hostile Indians, for in spite of block- 
houses, strategically located at Rochester (in Ulster County) 
and elsewhere along the frontier, parties of Senecas and 
Cayugas led by their French allies appeared from time to 
time.® 

Roads were the slender lifelines of this colony. The Dutch 
had not been much concerned with the building of roads, 
and they made no effort to foster settlement on a large scale. 
For many years the most inhibiting factor in the Dutch set- 
tlement of the interior of New Netherland was the feudal 
character of the patroonships, as it was to be somewhat later 
under the English patentees and lords of the manor.’ Most 
of the English and Dutch villages established before 1664 
were on western Long Island or in the Hudson Valley, and 
they were accessible to New Amsterdam by water. Trading 
was carried on largely by means of sloops, and men and sup- 
plies for the interior forts at Wildwyck (Kingston) and Fort 
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Livingstons in Albany County. Orange County had likewise 
been partitioned for the most part into a half dozen great 
patents by 1707; settlement, subject to the rigors of man- 
orial privilege, was consequently restricted. Across the Hud- 
son in Dutchess County, a thin fringe of settlers clung to 
the accessible lands along the river, where many of them 
were tenants of a handful of absentee landlords, while a few 
migrants from Connecticut had found their way into the 
extreme eastern reaches of the county, where several open 
valleys sheltered settlements. It would have required two 
or three days, early in the eighteenth century, to travel on 
horseback from one side of Dutchess County to the other, 
and probably the better part of a week by any other con- 
veyance, owing to the heavy forestation and wild interior 
of the county.’ 

In spite of forbidding natural obstacles, however, there 
was a small but continuous growth of population through- 
out the eighteenth century, incomplete though the early 
records may be.* Ulster County grew from 1649 persons in 
1703 to 13,950 in 1771, an increase of nearly ninefold. Even 
so, only a fraction of the area of these original counties, 
which embraced several thousand square miles, was inhabit- 
ed. The fertile and easily traveled valleys of many of the 
Hudson’s tributaries, such as the Rondout, the Wallkill, the 
Esopus, the Fishkill, the Wappingers, and numerous others, 
had drawn settlers in small numbers as early as the 1660's in 
some cases. So it was that New Paltz, Kingston, Hurley, New- 
burgh, Marbletown, Rochester, Napanoch, Poughkeepsie, 
and perhaps a dozen more villages were founded on both 
sides of the Hudson before 1710.4 None of these communi- 
ties, however, lay more than a few miles inland. Settlement 
was everywhere impeded by rough terrain, great tracts of 
forest, and scarcely a road worthy of the name. Wherever 
possible, settlement followed the lines of least resistance, 
utilizing rivers and creeks as means of transportation. West 
of the Hudson were the formidable barriers of the Catskills 
and the Shawangunks, the latter mountains extending across 
the entire northwestern end of Orange County. There were 
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settle in Townes, except one I have given Lycense to, who 
in regard hee lives between Hurley and Marbletown may be 
of convenience to Travellers, and make a Nearer Corre- 
spondence between the two Towns.” This gentleman was 
probably the first of Ulster’s rural hostlers. 

It was not until 1691 that the provincial Assembly at- 
tacked the problem of maintaining roads in the hinterland. 
New York province had been divided into counties in 1683, 
the same act mentioning the existing towns.’ Into the hands 
of these township governments was placed the task of keep- 
ing local roads open and repaired. The freeholders (those 
members of the community who derived an income of at 
least forty shillings a year from their landholdings) were 
required to nominate three of their number “to be Sur- 
vayers and orderers of the work for the laying out and the 
Amendment of the High-Wayes and fences” within town 
limits. A majority of freeholders in town meeting decided 
which roads were to be laid out, and the manner in which 
this was to be done, the surveyors following their instruc- 
tions. The records of these surveys had to be registered in a 
special town record-book kept for that purpose, and the 
survey had further to be approved by the next Court of 
Sessions meeting in the county. 

Thus it was a matter of neighborhood opinion when a 
road through a given locality was considered necessary. 
Possibly the original survey, or a copy of it, was returned to 
each person through whose lands the road ran, after the data 
had been copied into the town records. Such roads as were 
carved out of the contemporary wilderness undoubtedly 
allowed only a minimum of traveling from place to place. 
There was no attempt to surface such “roads” or to grade 
them, and they were always subject to the ravages of the sea- 
sons. Conditions were so bad by 1701 that the Assembly pass- 
ed a special act relating to Ulster County alone, mentioning 
the fact that “the highwayes & Roads by overrunning of 
Creeks and Removeing of Sands, in the County of Ulster, 
are often times spoiled by the Floods of Water in the Spring 
of the year.” 1* New routes were constantly made necessary 
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Orange (Albany) were usually transported in the same way.* 
Travel by water was not only safer and relatively faster than 
by land, but much more could be carried on vessels that 
weighed many tons, than by wagon or packtrain over the 
sketchiest of forest trails. Under Dutch administration, the 
interior settlements were hardly important enough to war- 
rant special roads between themselves and New Amsterdam. 
The only roads built at Wildwyck and Fort Orange by the 
Dutch colonists seem to have been in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and probably led from the protectzon of the stock- 
ades to a few tilled fields.® 

Unfortunately, we have no idea of what kinds of roads the 
Dutch built. No contemporary accounts of travel over these 
local byways have survived, and references to existing roads 
only tantalize rather than satisfy our curiosity. After the 
English seized New Netherland in 1664, and installed a 
garrison of soldiers at Kingston (Wildwyck renamed), a new 
incentive to settlement in the country roundabout was pro- 
vided by the colonial government. Soldiers quartered in the 
garrison at Kingston were granted lands at the “furthest New 
Dorpe” [Hurley] in 1668-69, and Francis Lovelace, Gover- 
nor of the province trom 1668 to 1673, ordered “some 
Officers [appointed] to order the Well Laying out the High- 
wayes from one Village to another, & keepping them pass- 
able.” 1°:The town government was extended to Kingston at 
about this time, for in 1669 the same system of maintaining 
roads that obtained in the Dutch villages of Long Island was 
authorized by the Executive Council.'! The Kingston schout 
and schepens (Dutch terms continued in use for many years 
after the change from Dutch to English rule) were empow- 
ered to compel all persons “whom they shall adjudge lyable”’ 
to assist in keeping the roads passable. Those refusing to 
serve or neglecting such duties were subject to fines, as were 
the officials themselves for failure to perform their duties.'* 

While the country was thus slowly being opened up, it is 
unlikely that good roads were laid out, or that any unneces- 
sary traveling was done. An instruction of Governor Love- 
lace early in his administration that “all be compelld to 
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and preserving Publick Comon highways thro’ out this 
Colony” was placed upon the books in that year. 

This was the first time that the provincial Assembly had 
addressed itself to the problem of road construction between 
given points, linking together the cities of New York and 
Albany, as well as New York province and its eastern neigh- 
bor, Connecticut. A road at least four rods in width was 
ordered laid out through New York and Westchester Coun- 
ties to Connecticut (the Boston Post Road of a later day), 
and another was planned for Long Island as far as East 
Hampton. Along the east bank of the Hudson a road was 
projected to run through Westchester, Dutchess, and A\l- 
bany Counties (essentially the Albany Post Road, today’s 
Route 9), linking the capital city with the hinterland. An- 
other, extending “from the Southerly Bounds of the County 
of Orange” through Orange, Ulster, and Albany Counties, 
provided for a highway on the Hudson’s west bank." 

The 1703 law was further important for aiding communi- 
cation between farms and villages, by the authorizing of 
roads between adjacent towns. The relationship of good 
roads to profitable commerce was recognized in the clause 
which provided for roads “to such Convenient Landing 
Places in each respective Town & Village where their re- 
spective Scituacons will afford and require it for the better 
& easier Transportacon of goods and the Commodious pass- 
ing of Travellers as Direct and Convenient as the Circum- 
stances of Place will admit.” A further interesting feature 
of this early highway legislation was that living trees more 
than four inches in diameter might not be removed from 
roads already laid out or projected, under penalty of a ten 
shilling fine, although the hardships and dangers involved 
in skirting such impediments to travel must have been 
wearisome. An ironical clause also provided fines and im- 
prisonment for those who “stop up Lessen contract, narrow 
or Incroach on any Common General or publick Road or 
highway within this Collony.” 

The act of 1703 included two other provisions which must 
have startled many at the time. One of these declared that 
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as wagons and horsemen churned the spring mud into im- 
passable bogs. Stumps of felled trees littered the path, pre- 
venting a constant rate of speed even in good weather, and 
often roads branched off suddenly to avoid a swamp or a 
stream which stood in the way. Travel under such conditions 
must have been difficult enough by day, but well-nigh im- 
possible at night.'® 

In 1701 the supervision of town roads was given temporar- 
ily to the town justices of the peace, who appointed as many 
surveyors as they deemed necessary to survey the roads of the 
township. These surveyors reported on conditions directly 
to the justices, and the justices in turn ordered the repair 
or construction of the road in question. For the first time in 
these colonial statutes, compensation was provided to land- 
owners whose property was condemned or pre-empted dur- 
ing the building of a public road, or a rozd “‘laid out for the 
good of the Inhabitants of said County.” A jury of ‘““Twelve 
good and Lawful men’ was selected by the justices of the 
town where the property lay, and the claims of landowners 
were considered by this jury and awarded as town charges. 
Damages were paid by the town treasurer within forty days 
of the levying of an assessment for such compensation, and 
payments were made in proportion to the amount of land 
lost during the construction of a road.'* When the survey 
had been made, the damages estimated, and the claim paid 
by the town, the road in question was entered on the town’s 
records as a public highway, ‘‘any Law, Usage or Custom to 
the Contrary notwithstanding.” 

Roads throughout the colony had never been more needed 
than they were during King William’s War, 1689-1697, when 
it was extremely difficult to move even small bodies of troops 
from place to place. With the Hudson River frozen over so 
much of the winter, sailing vessels were useless for transport, 
and the few rudimentary roads, hardly more than trails, were 
worthless for mass troop movements. But by 1703 the dilatory 
Assembly had been stirred to action, and the first major 
highway legislation, for “Laying out Regulateing Clearing 
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Clearing the highways was interpreted to mean the cutting 
of brush, the removal of stones that could be handled, and 
the lopping off of branches over the road to a width of one 
rod.'A maximum of six days’ labor was required of each 
freeholder or other inhabitant ‘‘or their Servants’ on roads 
running through the said freeholder’s property. Any eligible 
person who neglected or refused to perform highway labor 
might have a public sale of his goods and chattels ordered 
by the commissioners, overseers, or surveyors. Highways 
leading to any “Meadows Mills Watering Places or Common 
Landing Places” from a town or plantation might have 
swinging gates maintained by those on whose lands they were 
erected, but attempts to “Stake Shore or block up” such 
gates and thereby hinder travelers might result in suits at 
law. The county highway commissioners were becoming 
public officers to be reckoned with. 

In 1713 new highway commissioners were named for each 
county, and their duties were somewhat more closely de- 
fined. They were 2!lowed to condemn “inconvenient” roads 
and lay out others to replace them, but were expressly for- 
bidden to alter any good road by running it through im- 
proved lands without the consent of the owners. Disputes 
arising over such roads were to be settled by two justices of 
the peace and six freeholders of the neighborhood. The 
width of roads through meadow lands, previously established 
at twenty feet, was left to the discretion of the commissioners. 
This suggests that ten years after the original highway law 
had been promulgated, the amount of arable land under 
cultivation had increased considerably, and that wide pub- 
lic roads bisecting farmlands were not to be encouraged. 

Timber on private lands was of course the property of the 
owner, but it was subject to requisition for road repair if 
needed. Similarly, teams and wagons of residents could be 
requisitioned for road duty, and those summoned to perform 
repairs had to furnish their own spades, axes, crowbars, and 
whatever else was needed for work. Stern necessity apper- 
tained also to the commissioners themselves, and any who 
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the repair of roads was to be the duty of those persons 
through whose lands the route ran, rather than an obligation 
placed indiscriminately upon all the residents of the vicinity. 
This simplified somewhat the task of supervising road re- 
pairs, because delinquent landowners were easier to locate 
when their section of road was noticeably out of repair. The 
other new provision in the highway act was the specific nam- 
ing, within the statute, of the men in each county who were 
to serve as highway commissioners.'* 

These gentlemen served for terms of three years each, and 
for their expenses received six shillings a day, the monies 
for which had to be raised through local taxes. The com- 
missioners, however, had wide discretionary powers in ad- 
ministering the local road systems. They could permit the 
building of “swinging gates” on public highways leading 
from one to another, to general highways, or to river land- 
ings, such gates being maintained at the expense of those 
requesting them. The commissioners might also ask the 
demolition of fences and enclosures blocking public roads, 
and could enforce their demands if need be. Roads provided 
for in the 1703 statute were to be laid out within eighteen 
months of its passage, such new roads to be six rods wide. 
An exception was made in the case of Ulster and Albany 
Counties, where roads running through “meadow Ground” 
need be only twenty feet wide. 

In Orange and Dutchess Counties, and in Ulster from 
New Paltz to the Orange County line, new roads had to be 
surveyed the required six rods in width, but the inhabitants 
were not obliged to clear more than a bridle path through 
this surveyed iand. Perhaps a similar arrangement worked 
in other counties as well, because the clearing of such vast 
tracts of land might well have taken a decade or more with 
the crude implements and inadequate manpower of the day. 

The Assembly act of 1703 was extended in 1705 for an- 
other three years, at which time the Assembly evidently felt 
that an explanation of certain features of the early act was 
needed, for the law of 1708 was devoted to clarifying what- 
ever obscurities there had been in the original highway act.'® 
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were liable to a fine of twenty shillings for every vehicle they 
built larger than this size. 

Part of the blame for poor roads was laid to the indiffer- 
ence of the town surveyors, who were “often Careless and 
Negligent,” in performing their duties. The justices of the 
peace could fine such individuals forty shillings for failure 
to summon the inhabitants for road work, and these fines 
were applied toward highway repairs. 

We first hear of private roads, as such, in this highway law 
of 1721. Previously the commissioners had been forbidden 
to lay out roads through improved lands without the owner's 
permission, but as fast as new areas were opened to settle- 
ment, roads giving access to them became not only desirable 
but necessary. After 1721, at least in Ulster County, anyone 
wishing a private road laid out was expected to pay the com- 
missioners for their “Pains and Trouble,” and was required 
to maintain it at his own expense. 

The highway problem plagued the province during the 
whole decade of the 1720's. Such deplorable conditions were 
discovered in Albany County that the Assembly passed a 
special law providing the most rigorous reforms for this 
region, which was the more important because it was the 
spearhead of the colony, closer to Canada and the Indians, 
exposed and unprotected along a vast perimeter.**? Gradu- 
ally the Assembly saw the futility of trying to adapt to a 
single highway law the peculiar problems of different sec- 
tions of the colony, and this decade saw the passage of much 
special legislation favoring Westchester, Suffolk, Dutchess, 
and Ulster Counties.** A special feature of the important 
1729 act which revised the existing legislation pertaining 
to Albany city and County, was one which empowered the 
justices of the peace in Schoharie precinct “to order such a 
number of Persons with their Slays and horses as they . . . 
shall THink Sufficient and proper to break up the Road 
when Snows happen to fall in the Winter time, from Skohare 
[Schoharie] aforesaid to a place called the Ver Bergh.” Oc- 
casionally these musty and antique statutes permit us a 
glimpse of the rigors of frontier life. 
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were negligent were liable to be replaced by action of the 
justice of the peace. 

After 1720 the provincial highway system, if it can be 
called such, received more attention from the Assembly, 
as might have been expected when the representatives them- 
selves had to travel over some of the very roads they had 
ordered laid out. More and more sections were added to the 
highway act, which appeared regularly on the agenda of the 
Assembly, but the statute continued to expire by its own 
limitations every three or four years. Population was slowly 
expanding, but there was still no long-range planning in 
regard to roads, the Assembly apparently preferring to meet 
such emergencies as arose with temporary legislation. It was 
also true, of course, that during these years the Assembly was 
entering the period of its long dispute with the colonial 
governors over the scope of gubernatorial powers, and many 
matters which might have received full attention under 
normal circumstances were neglected.*° 

The principal features of previous highway laws were 
retained in that of 1721, but it had become apparent that 
three county highway commissioners were too few to handle 
every situation that might arise in counties (like Ulster) 
that embraced a thousand or more square miles, and in- 
creases in the number were authorized for each county. Uls- 
ter, which extended at this time from the Hudson to the 
Delaware River, eventually had six commissioners, and it 
is significant of the stage of settlement in the county in 1721 
that the six commissioners resided in the two townships of 
Kingston and Rochester.*! 

An important departure in a new direction was made in 
1721, when the Assembly began to regulate the width of 
wagons and other conveyances, presumably to avoid conges- 
tion on narrow roads. With Ulster County specifically in 
mind, the law decreed that the wheels of all carts, wagons, 
and carriages subsequently constructed be not more than 
four feet, ten inches (English measure) apart at the outside. 
This dimension, known as a “track,” was also made the 
legal maximum in Dutchess County in 1734. Wheelwrights 
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marks as to preclude the use of scientific aids) was done by 
the commissioners themselves, while the so-called “‘survey- 
ors’ were actually bosses of the road work undertaken in 
each district. 

Few changes in highway administration occurred between 
1750 and 1770. It was a period of expansion and growth in 
parts of the colony, but also of a stalemate along the western 
border caused by Indian raids which threw all the frontier 
into a panic. In Albany and Dutchess Counties particularly, 
these were times of widespread agrarian discontent, rioting, 
and economic unrest caused in part by the long series of 
colonial wars, and partly by the ught grip of the large land- 
owners on the economic condition of their tenants and small 
farmers.** ‘The earlier highway acts were continued with 
almost no changes by acts of 1756 and 1765, except that the 
latter called for a road through the New Paltz Patent in UI- 
ster County, requiring inhabitants of the area who lived as 
far back as three miles from the Hudson to maintain the 
road after it had been built. Perhaps this testifies as much as 
any evidence could to the paucity of settlement in that 
region. The same act ordered that fording places across 
creeks and rivers be kept filled in and passable, for in the 
absence of bridges, fords were important links in provincial 
travel.?’ 

It was in 1770 that the highway legislation of the colony 
was drastically overhauled. The act of 1765 was not schedul- 
ed to expire until 1776, but by 1770 “sundry Amendments 
and Alterations . . . requesite for the more effectual Improve- 
ment of the Roads” were necessary. The specific changes 
applied only to the precincts of New Windsor, Wallkill, and 
Newburgh (then part of Ulster County), but the implica- 
tions of the act were far-reaching.** 

The eight-hour day was prescribed for those required to 
work on precinct roads, and the fine levied for failure to 
perform such duty was six pence per hour. No distinction 
was made between rich and poor, both being expected to 
work the same number of days annually. Yet, the act goes 
on to say, “it is conceived that if the People were not to work 
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The special act of 1729 regulating Ulster County high- 
ways followed generally the outlines of earlier laws, but it 
did place a limit, in each locality, of ‘only one Publick way 
leading from such Neighborhood to the nearest Publick or 
high Road from whence they can Travell or Transport goods 
to other Towns or landing places.” This act, renewed in 
1732 and 1735, remained in force until 1742. 

During these years land speculators began to interest them- 
selves in some of the far-flung stretches of the colony. One 
of these speculators was Rip Van Dam, senior member of 
the Governor's Council in 1731, who at the time of Gover- 
nor Montgomerie’s death in that year was invested with the 
executive authority of New York until the arrival in 1732 of 
the new Governor, William Cosby. Van Dam “and Com- 
pany” had invested in Ulster County lands in 1720.74 The 
acting Governor was popular in the colony, and it was not 
surprising, therefore, that in 1732 the Assembly saw fit to 
order a road continued from the point where he and the 
other proprietors had ended it for lack of funds. The road 
led from the interior of the county, where their tracts lay, 
to the Hudson, thus providing them with access to markets 
and adjacent settlements. Two additional road commission- 
ers were authorized in the precinct of Highlands, through 
which the road was to be surveyed.*° 

By the middle of the century, therefore, the pattern of 
highway legislation had been rather thoroughly established. 
The care and repair of existing roads, and proposals for 
change or for new routes, were a community responsibility. 
There was no thought of outside help, and still less chance 
of it, or of monies available from the provincial treasury 
for road building. Those who used the roads built or rebuilt 
them, and paid for their upkeep through taxes, fines, and 
forfeitures. Local task forces provided the labor battalions 
to cope with washouts, ruts, and stubborn stumps, and a 
good deal of the talent must have been not only reluctant but 
grossly inexperienced. The actual surveying of roads (prob- 
ably done without the aid of regular surveyor’s instruments, 
for the descriptions of surveys involve so many obvious land- 
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a “day of service’ was one on which eight laborers, or six 
laborers and two teams, worked on the roads. Any freeholder 
eligible for road work could commute his service into a cash 
payment of three shillings per day of exemption, and the 
moneys raised in this manner were added to those realised 
from taxation for the care of precinct highways. The Assem- 
bly took the precaution to add, however, that no one was to 
be excused from labor unless he had proof in writing that 
the commutation had been made. 

Although this act was in effect only three years, it estab- 
lished an important precedent, for hitherto hired labor as 
a substitute for the conscripted labor of the townspeople 
had never been authorized. Naturally, the additional charges 
increased the financial burdens of town governments 
throughout the colony at a crucial time. 

In 1773 the Assembly was moved by the state of things in 
Ulster County to remark that “‘it is found by Experience that 
the Laws for regulating and improving the Public High- 
ways in the County of Ulster, do not fully answer the good 
purposes thereby intended,” and a new act was passed.*° 
Only minor changes were made, for the most part, but the 
original system of appointing road commissioners by the 
Assembly was reinstituted; apparently it was the elective 
feature of the 1770 law that had been causing trouble. Town 
and precinct overseers continued to be elected, however, as 
they had been since 1770. The cumbersome method of 
financing internal improvements by special assessments was 
renewed, and fell most heavily upon the taxpaying free- 
holder. In 1774 a supplementary act required that four of 
the six days’ work demanded of eligible inhabitants for road 
were to fall in the period from April 1 to August 1, when the 
ground was most workable, and the damage wrought by the 
ravages of winter could be determined. Since many of the 
freeholders were farmers, this system did not conflict with 
the harvest season. 

It is probable that when the American Revolution broke 
out in 1775, New York colony had nothing in the way of 
linés of communication that we should recognize today as 
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as great a Number of Days on the Roads as by the above 
mentioned Act they are obliged to, and instead thereof La- 
bourers were employed to work for Wages, the necessary 
Design of improving the Public Roads, would be much 
more effectually answered.” *° Accordingly, freeholders were 
only obliged to work four days a year; laborers, tradesmen, 
and all those not freeholders (and not servants) had to give 
two days’ service a year; slaves and servants were entirely 
exempt from duty. 

For the first time, in this statute of 1770, we hear of a 
special assessment upon the freeholders to meet the expenses 
of road-building. The total sum to be realized was to be 
equal to six shillings and two pence for every freeholder in 
the precinct “with due respect . . . to the comparative Abili- 
ties of the Inhabitants assessed therein, and as near as possi- 
ble agreeable to the Assessments made upon them in the Tax 
Lists for raising the other necessary and contingent charges 
of the County.” 

Henceforth each precinct would elect its road commis- 
sioners locally; previously, the Assembly had named the 
commissioners in the several highway laws which it passed, 
presumably from a roster of eligible citizens, and from this 
system there had sometimes arisen confusion and delay when 
a commissioner died or was incapacitated, or even occasion- 
ally proved incompetent. Each precinct was now to elect 
three commissioners to replace those appointed in 1765 by 
the Assembly, and these gentlemen were allowed to divide 
the precinct into three districts, in each of which the free- 
holders elected an overseer. The overseer had a greater de- 
gree of autonomy than his predecessors, because in company 
with the three commissioners of the precinct, who appar- 
ently acted in an advisory capacity, he was permitted to 
allot the funds raised locally for road building and repair. 
The precinct clerk was treasurer of highway funds, paying 
out to the overseers the sums authorized by the commission- 
ers. This money was used to hire laborers, teams and wagons, 
and the necessary implements for construction and repair. 
The overseer’s salary was five shillings per day of service, and 
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on record, was then ferried across the Hudson to Newburgh, 
and so continued its trek to Charlotteville, Virginia, where 
the men remained as prisoners of war for a considerable 
time.*? Burgoyne’s army, numbering nearly 6000 men, fol- 
lowed wherever possible the contour of the land and took 
advantage of whatever natural features the route offered, 
such as following the valley of the Ten Mile River south- 
ward between Connecticut and New York to a place near 
Dover Plains, but much of the time they were traversing vir- 
gin country innocent of roads. 

Although all of the colonial highway legislation was re- 
pealed in one clean sweep by the Legislature in 1779, the act 
which supplanted it followed familiar patterns, and its ter- 
minology is readily recognizable.** Once again the solution 
of local road problems was left to the town government. The 
freeholders of each town or precinct were required to elect 
annually from three to five local road commissioners, whose 
duties were substantially the same as those of their colonial 
predecessors. 

There had, however, been some new thought given to the 
manner of conscripting highway labor. The commissioners 
met together once a year to draw up a list of all the town’s 
eligible inhabitants who might be summoned to work on the 
roads, with the number of days required of each, estimated 
according to the “estate and ability” of the individual. The 
road district where each person was to work was indicated, 
and a list bearing all of this information was posted at the 
place of town meeting, ‘and two other of the most public 
places” within the vicinity. Additions to such lists were made 
as the population increased, but still only two groups, the 
freeholders, and “persons exercising any trade, business or 
labour, for themselves, and on their own account,” could 
be compelled to work on the roads, although for not more 
than twenty days in any one year. A twenty-four shilling fine 
awaited anyone who shirked his highway duties. 

The number of highway overseers in each town corre- 
sponded to the number of road districts, and the duties of 
overseers were unchanged from colonial times. Commuta- _ 
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a highway. The colonial statutes are full of instances which 
reflect the difficulties of getting the road commissioners of 
adjacent counties, or even of adjoining towns and precincts 
within the same county, to agree and work together for the 
common advantage. For three-quarters of a century there 
had been hardly more than minimal road maintenance at the 
local level, even though the Assembly had given at least lip- 
service to the situation by consistent attention to the laws 
over the years. From 1774 to 1779 no highway legislation 
whatever was enacted by either the two final sessions of the 
colonial Assembly (1774-1775), or the early sessions of the 
Legislature of the newly-created State of New York. Kings- 
ton was chosen in 1777 as the first state capital, but its burn- 
ing by the British in October of that year removed the seat 
of government to Poughkeepsie until 1779. From then until 
1797, when the state government was permanently located 
at Albany, the capital was located variously at Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, and New York City. 

During the early years of the Revolution, the Hudson Val- 
ley was a major battleground. During these troubled times 
there was, naturally, no attempt to construct roads, which 
might all too readily furnish the British with speedier means 
of devastating the countryside. The British, wisely, seem 
to have penetrated the valley entirely by ship (as far as Cler- 
mont, the estate of Robert R. Livingston, in what is now 
Columbia County), going ashore occasionally to raid and 
plunder. Kingston was destroyed in this manner, and other 
sections of Dutchess and Ulster Counties harrassed.** 

The only instance in the annals of the Revolution of an 
extensive enemy force crossing the Hudson Valley on foot 
was the pathetic journey of General Burgoyne’s defeated 
army, which was marched from Saratoga, following the bat- 
tle there on October 17, 1777, to Cambridge in Massachu- 
setts. The American Congress then ordered the men to 
march from Cambridge back across Massachusetts, part of 
Connecticut, and the lower end of Dutchess County, to,the 
Hudson at Fishkill Landing (now Beacon). The exhausted 
army, in one of the longest and cruelest military maneuvers 
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been able to do when settlement was more or less restricted 
to the Hudson Valley and parts of Long Island.** 

In spite of sweeping social change, the traditional high- 
way policy lingered for several years in some of the rural 
counties of New York, but more bridges, for example, were 
taking traffic across the time-honored fording places, and 
gradually the required width of private roads was narrowed 
to two rods, for no group of semi-skilled (or more usually, 
unskilled) inhabitants could keep in repair a road that was 
four rods wide and, in some instances, several miles long. 
The colonial road-building policy, which had hung on in 
local practise, in spite of such attempts as the State Legisla- 
ture had made after the Revolution to modernize it, finally 
received its coup de grace in an act which passed the Legis- 
lature in 1792. 

This most important statute, in many ways the founda- 
tion on which most subsequent highway legislation has been 
built in New York State, named twelve commissioners of 
highways, of which three resided in each of the southern, 
middle, eastern and western parts of the state.*’ These 
regional commissioners were endowed with powers that 
far exceeded any authority once given to the county and 
township or precinct commissioners. The commissioners 
of the “middle” part of the state (which included Ulster 
County and the upper Hudson generally) had the full super- 
vision of all roads and bridges in the counties under their 
jurisdiction, and wherever possible, they were empowered 
to have necessary work on these done under contract. This 
act differed from most of its predecessors in actually naming 
the roads and bridges to be built or repaired, an indication 
that petitions to the Legislature from local residents were 
having the desired effect. 

The 1792 law was further important because it described, 
for the first time in New York legislative annals, the actual 
method ci surfacing roads, and the manner of construction 
for bridges. Road beds were to be filled with stones, where 
obtainable, laid “‘arch wise’? and covered with gravel or 
pebbles to a depth of at least sixteen inches. Ditches were 
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tions, at the rate of two dollars a day, were allowed under 
the act of 1779, if a person eligible for duty preferred to pay 
rather than work. If, however, funds from commutations 
or fines were insufficient to cover highway repairs and sur- 
veys within a town, the road commissioners might assess the 
deficit, up to £200, as a general charge on the taxpayers. 
During the same year an amending act increased all fines, 
forfeitures, and commutations five fold, in an attempt to 
raise more money from these sources, and to lighten some- 
what the burden on the tax-payers. In 1780 they were in- 
creased ten fold, but in the following year they were return- 
ed to more nominal levels.** 

After the close of the Revolution, the highway act of 
1779, together with the amendments of 1780 and 1781, was 
redefined in the act of 1784, which required returns of road 
surveys to be entered in’ the town records, and made no 
mention of their being filed with the county clerk, as had 
been required since 1703. Also, roads leading from some 
of the more populous villages of the county to “places of 
embarkation” (along the Hudson, or in the case of West- 
chester, Long Island Sound), or new roads between town- 
ships, were henceforth to be laid out only after a joint con- 
ference between the commissioners of the affected districts, 
and planned “as straight and direct as the nature of the 
ground will admit.” 

By the time New York State entered the union in 1789, 
there were increasing evidences of an impending change in 
the method of building highways. In other states besides 
New York, much talk was heard of the relative merits of 
canals and highways. The turnpike “era” had not yet arrived, 
but such roads were coming under serious consideration. 
The population growth in ninety years had been little short 
of astonishing; in 1698 the colony’s total population was 
18,067, of whom 2,170 were slaves, but by 1786 there were 
238,897 residents, and 18,889 slaves.** New areas were being 
opened for settlement, with the confiscation of loyalist man- 
ors and estates and the sale of vast tracts of the public lands, 
and the tides of population were free to flow as they had not 
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roads, all male inhabitants over 21 were declared eligible for 
highway duty for “not more” than 30 days. There was con- 
siderably more travel than earlier in the century, and roads 
as poorly built as some of these must have been soon fell into 
an abominable state when they were looked after only once 
or twice a year. 

There were other hints of growth and change as well, seen 
in those sections of the highway act of 1797 which called 
for the erection of milestones along the Albany Post Road 
(sume of which still stand today), and for the raising of 
guide-posts at all post road intersections within the coun- 
ties.*° Even wagons traveling on these roads were larger than 
they had been previously, for the statutory minimum pre- 
scribed in 1797 for the width of axle-trees was five feet. Nar- 
rower wagons were apt to be overloaded and topheavy, con- 
stituting a menace to life and transportation. 

The 1790's saw an increasing number of turnpike com- 
panies incorporated by the Legislature. These private or- 
ganizations, dedicated to the idea that better roads brought 
not only profit to those who invested in them, but prosperity 
to the community as well, accomplished more for road im- 
provement after 1795 than any other single force. They were 
necessarily toll roads that were built by these companies, to 
pay for the enormous expense of construction, but their 
undeniable superiority soon outclassed the old dirt roads 
of hallowed memory. Thus the outlook for travelers at the 
end of the eighteenth century was considerably brighter 
than it had been in 1703. Although abuses and wretched 
conditions still existed, they were diminishing, and many 
undoubtedly felt that their ancestors had not been jolted 
to death in vain. 


1 Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the Year 1876: The 
[Cadwallader] Colden Letter Books (New York, 1877), p. 181; hereafter 
cited as N. Y. Hist. Soc. Collections. The Colden Papers, published by the 
New-York Historical Society in 11 volumes and parts of two others, 1868-69, 
1876-77, 1917-23, and 1934-35, as the Collections for these years, are perhaps 
the single most important source of information on the Hudson Valley in 
the colonial era. Colden’s Letter Books, 1760-1775, and his miscellaneous 
papers, 1711-1775, are rich in material of every description. 

2 Maps of the townships and counties of the upper Hudson prior to the 
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required on either side of the road for drainage, and water 
courses (culverts) under the road were prescribed where 
necessary to assist drainage. These improved roads were to 
be at least twenty-five feet wide from ditch to ditch.** The 
bridges, on the other hand, were to be constructed on stone 
piers, covered with four-inch plank, and furnished with a 
strong rail on either side. Various sums were alotted from 
the state treasury for the expenses entailed in this work, 
Ulster receiving in 1792 some £4250 “for the time being,” 
this amount being drawn upon by the commissioners for 
justifiable expenses. The commissioners themselves got six- 
teen shillings for each “day of service’; this was raised 
through taxation in the county where they were superintend- 
ing highway construction or repair. 

The granting of state aid for town highways, insufficient 
though it undoubtedly was in some: instances, marked the 
beginning of a new era in New York’s transportation his- 
tory. While the townspeople for more than a century to come 
were conscripted for highway labor, the work of McAdam 
and Telford in perfecting new surfacing materials, new and 
improved tools, experimentation with different types of road- 
beds, contract labor, and the turnpike system, all conspired 
to effect an amazing improvement in local highway con- 
struction during the nineteenth century. 

From the chaotic and haphazard conditions which had 
characterized highway policies throughout so much of the 
eighteenth century, the youthful State of New York went 
almost to the other extreme as the century closed. In addition 
to the regional commissioners called for in the act of 1792, 
three superintendents of highways in each county were ap- 
pointed by the Governor under a statute of 1797, and the 
system of district commissioners tried out after the Revolu- 
tion was retired in favor of this new plan.*® Next in order 
of importance, in each township, were three highway com- 
missioners and as many overseers as there were road dis- 
tricts, all elected by vote of the townspeople, so that high- 
way matters were administered by a very large body of pub- 
lic officials in each county. To assist in maintaining good 
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13.N. ¥. Col. Laws, I, 121-123. 

14 Jbid., I, 471. 

15 Joseph A. Durrenberger’s Turnpikes (Valdosta, Ga., 1931) has a good 
account of travel difficulties even in the early years of the 19th century. 
Hardly a foreign traveller of any note, in the 18th and a large part of the 
19th centuries, spared American roads in describing their wretched condition. 

16 N. Y. Col. Laws, I, 471-72. 

17 Ibid., 1, 532-538. Only 15 miles of this had been surveyed by 1728. 

18 Ibid., 1, 534-535. There were some contemporary notables among those 
so chosen by the Assembly. In Dutchess County they were Baltus Van Kleeck, 
Johannis Tarbus, and Robert Livingston; in Ulster, John Cock, Jacob Aertson, 
and Abraham Hasbrouck; in Orange, Peter Haring, Johannis Blauvelt, and 
Albert Miner; the city and county of Albany were represented by Col. 
Kilian Van Rensselaer, Major Dirck Wessels, John Bronck, and Evert Bancker. 

19 Jbid., 1, 632-633. 

20 The routine nature of most highway legislation, and the scant discussion 
given it by the English Governors in legislative council sessions, is reflected 
in the Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New York, 1691- 
1775 (Albany, 1861) 2 vols., passim. See also Leonard W. Labaree, Royal 
Government in America (New Haven, 1930), chapter VII. One of the few 
instances of comment by a Governor on highway legislation was Lord Corn- 
bury’s letter to the Lords of Trade, July 12, 1703, on the occasion of his 
forwarding for their approval the acts passed by the Assembly in the preced- 
ing session, among them the basic highway act of 1703: “This [the highway 
law] I suppose will appear so reasonable and necessary a thing that it will 
want no further recommendation from me.” N. Y. Col. Docs., 1V, 1065. 

21 The province of New York in 1774 embraced an estimated 82,112 square 
miles, or 52,551,680 acres, according to Governor Tryon’s “Report on New 
York Colony” of June 11, 1774, N. Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 441: N. Y. Col. Laws, 
II, 68-69. 

22.N. Y. Col. Laws, II, 156-162, 515-523. 

23 Ibid., II, 45, 94, 234, 296, 446, 454, 473, 504, 511, 644, 741, 916. The 
Dutchess County Historical Society Collections, vols. VI and VII (1938, 1940) , 
have excellent material from town records on some early roads of that 
county. 


24 Ibid., Il, 743. Sauthier's map of New York, published in 1779, shows 
the Van Dam tracts on either side of the Wallkill River, in the vicinity of 
Wilemanton. See also the patent map in Ruttenber and Clark, op. cit., Van 
Dam, one of the “Little Nine Partners” to whom was granted a generous 
slice of Dutchess County in 1706 by Queen Anne, thus held considerable 
acreage on both sides of the Hudson. 

25 N. Y. Col. Laws, 11, 742-743. See also Historical Records Survey, Records 
of the Road Commissioners of Ulster County, 1722-1795 (Albany, 1940), I, 
22-26. 

26 See Irving Mark, Agarian Conflicts in Colonial New York, 1711-1775 
(New York, 1940) , particularly Chapter V. Governor Colden also pointed out 
to the British Lords of Trade in November 1764 some serious inequities 
in the land-holding policies which were causing much unhappiness in Orange 
County: “The Petitioners [to the King for defense of their small holdings 
against the claims of great patentees] are really poor industrious Farmers, 
not able to contend with rich & powerful Men, tho they have by their labour 
render’d a Country usefull to the Community which otherwise was of no 
benefit either to the King or Country...and now after these industrious 
people have improved Lands & defended them against the Savages, as soon 
as a Peace is made these avaricious ingrossers of Land would take their lands 
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Revolution undoubtedly exist; among the land records or in private hands, 
but practically nothing has been printed. The Dutchess County Historical 
Society made a beginning in the 1920’s by reproducing several town maps made 
originally in 1778-1780 and 1797-1798, many of which show early roads (Year- 
books, 1924-1927). The best-known map of New York is of course Sauthier’s, 
printed in 1779 and reproduced in E. B. O’Callaghan’s Documentary History 
of the State of New-York (Albany, 1849) in volume I. 

3 The earliest colonial census records date from 1698. In that year Albany 
County had a population of 1476 persons, Ulster and Dutchess together had 
1,384, and Orange had 219. By 1756, Albany had 17,424, Dutchess had 14,157, 
Ulster had 8,105, and Orange lagged behind with 4,886. These and other 
statistics may be found in Franklin B. Hough’s scholarly Introduction to the 
Census of the State of New York for 1855 (Albany, 1857). Much valuable 
information on the early settlement of towns in the Hudson Valley is in 
John H. French, Gazetteer of the State of New York (Syracuse, 1860) under 
individual counties. See also Irving Elting, Dutch Village Communities on the 
Hudson River (Baltimore, 1886) , pp. 38 ff. 

4 Thomas E. Benedict, “The Valley of the Rondout and Neversink and 
Its Unsettled Colonial Questions,” New York State Historical Association, 
proceedings, XI (N.p., 1912), 71-87; Elting, op. cit. 

5 The Colden Papers for the years 1748-1764 (N. Y. Hist. Soc. Collections, 
1920-1922, passim) contain vivid accounts of the frontier troubles in Orange 
and Ulster. Also valuable are E. B. O’Callaghan and Berthold Fernow (eds.) , 
Documents Relating to the History of the State of New York (Albany, 1853- 
1887) , 15 vols., IV, 425, 429, 434, 440, 464, 473; hereafter cited as N. Y. Col. 
Docs.; E. M. Ruttenber and L. H. Clark, History of Orange County, New 
York (Philadelphia, 1881), pp. 11-20; and The Colonial Laws of New York 
(Albany, 1894), 5 vols., I, 239, 315, 354, 364, 493, 562, 598, 607; II, 41, 339; 
III, 104, 241, 403, 442, 607; hereafter cited at N. Y. Col. Laws. See also Francis 
W. Halsey, The Old New York Frontier (New York, 1901). 

6N. Y. Hist. Soc., Collections, 1876, p. 142, 222-223, 250-254; 1927, 212 and 
passim; N. Y. Col. Laws, IV, 8-9. The best contemporary account of life on 
the Orange County frontier is found in Hector St. Jean de Crévecoeur’s 
Letters from An American Farmer (London, 1782) and in his miscellaneous 
writings published as Sketches of Eighteenth Century America (New Haven, 
1925). Crévecoeur lived at Pine Hill and witnessed many of the border 
troubles. See also Ralph H. Gabriel, “Crévecoeur, An Orange County Para- 
dox,” in N. Y. State Historical Association, Proceedings, XXIX (1931) , 45-55. 

7 Elting, op. cit., pp. 17n, 43n. 

8 John S. Curtiss, “The Sloops of the Hudson, 1800-1850,” New York History, 
XIV (1933) , 61-73; also W. E. Verplanck and M. W. Collyer, The Sloops of 
the Hudson (New York, 1908). 

9E. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland (A\l- 
bany, 1868), p. 420-421; “Old Ulster and Its Hinterland,” Olde Ulster 
(Kingston, N. Y., 1909), V, 289-296. 

10 Victor H. Paltsits (ed.), Minutes of the Executive Council of the Prov- 
ince of New York, 1668-1673 (Albany, 1910), I, 241, 247, 257. 

11 The schouts (sheriffs) and schepens (magistrates) of Amersfoort, Mid- 
wout, Breukelen, New Utrecht, Gravesend and Bushwyck, all in western 
Long Island, were ordered to regulate highways in 1673-1674, when the 
Dutch temporarily regained control of New York. All inhabitants of town- 
ships were liable for three days’ labor to maintain roads, and this system 
continued under the English, the township becoming the most important 
unit of local government. See O'Callaghan, Laws...of New Netherland, pp. 
478, 500. 

12 Paltsits, op. cit., 1, 267, 272-273. 
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THE ROAD TO THE HIGHER LAW 


JANE H. PEASE* 


HEN the great debate on the Compromise of 1850 

wracked country and Senate alike, William Henry 

Seward, junior Senator from New York, stated the 
antislavery position most clearly. His higher law speech 
raised then a controversy which has never been fully resolved. 
Among his contemporaries, the “Higher Law” became a 
catch phrase symbolizing both to its detractors and to its 
admirers Seward’s fierce attack on slavery. Among those who 
would evaluate Seward’s career, the speech has been regard- 
ed as the maiden effort of one of the shrewdest and most 
opportunistic politicians to cross the American political 
stage in the tense pre-Civil War period. The constant tacti- 
cal shiftings in Seward’s Senatorial and Cabinet career and 
his desire for the Presidential nomination tempt the his- 
torian to apply the vision of hindsight to an analysis of the 
1850 speech and call it only a clever manoeuvre to gain the 
national limelight and the political advantage of the anti- 
slavery vote. This highly critical interpretation, however, 
overlooks the strong and honest antislavery convictions which 
Seward had nurtured for at least a decade. 

The character as well as the career of William Henry 
Seward combined elements of the reformer with those of the 
politician. As state Senator in New York, Seward supported 
simplification of legal procedure and promoted abolition 
of imprisonment for debt. He made his legal career a vehicle 
for reform in the treatment of the criminally insane. He was 
active both as Senator and Governor of New York in improv- 


* Mrs. William H. Pease is a member of the faculty of the Emma Willard 
School in Troy, New York. This article has been drawn in part from her 
Master’s thesis (University of Rochester) and from extensive work with the 
Seward Papers and Thurlow Weed Papers, while she was assistant to the 
Curator of Special Collections at the University of Rochester. Currently she 
is collaborating with her husband on a study of Negro communities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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and all the Fruits of their Labour & support of their families from them.” 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., Collections, 1876, p. 403. 

27 One such “fording place” still retains its name on the Esopus Creek 

mile or two north of Kingston. 

28 N. Y. Col. Laws, IV, 94-99. 

29 Crévecoeur, in his notes on the rural scene of the 1770's, expressed much 
the same thought even more forcefully: “We have abundance of roads, and 
they are repaired not by a tax, which would be better, but by six days’ labour 
of the people. We hate taxes so much that our assemblies dare not venture 
upon the expedient, though I must confess that I had rather give twenty 
shillings a year than be obliged to work six days, and these monies properly 
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strous conduct of the Post Office Department, [in destroying 
abolitionist propaganda] . . .” * 

Nor could Seward agree with Weed’s apparent optimistic 
estimates of the political benefits the abolitionist disturb- 
ances would bring to the Whigs. “Whatever may be done in 
the North by Abolition and Anti Abolition men,” he wrote, 
“will be insufficient to break the spell of Jacksonism at the 
South.” And if it did, he added, “the result will be a perman- 
ent Geographical line between the parties.” * Seward, re- 
pelled by the radicalism of such abolitionists as Gerrit Smith 
and disgusted by the violence of the Southern response, re- 
jected slavery as a political issue. “We can do no good now 
by maintaining the true right,” he wrote Weed. “It is 
doubtfu[l] whether we ever can—because the right is mod- 
eration and when did moderation ever find favor in times of 
political discussion.” ‘ 

But the spirit of the times made it increasingly difficult 
to isolate slavery from politics as Seward discovered when, 
in 1838, he was the Whig candidate for the governorship of 
New York. The Utica antislavery convention, which had 
met in September of that year, had drafted three questions 
for all gubernatorial candidates to answer. “The present 
inquiry,” it assured them, “is prompted by no desire to pro- 
mote or defeat the success of any particular candidate, but it 
is made solely for the purpose of affording the electors infor- 
mation. . . .” To Seward, who had lost the governorship in 
1834 and who was again candidate only through the strategy 
of Thurlow Weed, such assurances gave no comfort; for the 
questions themselves were fraught with political conse- 
quences. 


Ist. Are you in favour of a law granting to persons in 
this state claimed as fugitive slaves a trial by Jury? 


2d. Are you in favour of abolishing all distinctions in 
the constitutional rights of the citizens of the state 
founded solely on complexion? 


3d. Are you in favour of a repeal of the law which now 
authorizes the importation of slaves into this state, 
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ing prisons as correctional institutions, particularly the Au- 
burn State Prison in his home town. As Governor, too, he 
both fought for equal and adequate public school education 
for all and helped to publicize the temperance movement by 
taking the pledge. Married to an intelligent and well-edu- 
cated woman, Frances Miller, he was naturally interested in 
women’s rights. And, although he did not share his wife’s 
ardent pacifism, still he did present peace petitions while he 
was in the United States Senate. It is not surprising, then, 
either that Seware? hecame interested in the slavery issue, 
or that this enthusiasm eventually overshadowed his earlier, 
more diverse reform interests. 

Although Seward’s father, Dr. Samuel S. Seward, had own- 
ed slaves until New York abolished the institution, and Sew- 
ard himself had taught school in Georgia for a short time 
during his college career, he had been relatively little ex- 
posed to slavery. Antislavery had been only a transitory in- 
fluence on Seward during collegiate debates on the Missouri 
Compromise. It was, however, the almost simultaneous out- 
burst of abolition sentiment in New York State roused by 
Theodore Weld and his followers and a Seward family trip 
to the Upper South which first posed the slavery problem 
significantly to Seward. His wife, Frances, was appalled by 
Southern slavery and its evils on the trip South in 1835 and, 
by 1838, was ready to confess that Harriet Martineau’s writ- 
ings had ‘“‘about made an abolitionist” of her. * 

But in spite of his wife’s strong moral feelings and the 
influence which she exerted on him, Seward was politically 
cautious about abolition. Immediately after his return from 
his Southern trip he was disturbed by the potential political 
repercussions of the extreme abolitionist fervor. Willing, 
therefore, to join anti-abolition meetings, he nonetheless 
doubted their efficacy in soothing Southern tempers. “ 

No honorable or highminded or reputable man in the 
North,” he wrote his friend and advisor, Whig editor Thur- 
low Weed, “even in the very excitement of mass meetings, 
will lend his sanction to the monstrous claims of the South 
for Legislation against abolitionists, and the still more mon- 
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qualification, Seward maintained, was merely a test to see 
if members of such a group possessed ‘‘the requisite intelli- 
gence and capacity to discharge the responsibilities of free- 
men.” He was, therefore, unwilling to say that “‘no test ought 
to exist.” ® 

Coming to the third question, Seward pointed out that 
the law, in fact, protected the slave because it limited the 
time he could be held, as a slave, in New York by an out- 
of-state resident. Then, weakening this constitutional and 
legal argument, he protested that to cancel the law would be 
an act of inhospitality “to our fellow-citizens of the southern 
and southwestern states” for it would not allow them “the 
attendants whom custom or education or habit may have 
rendered necessary to them.” !° This was not an answer Cal- 
culated to calm the abolitionists. But despite them Seward 
was elected in 1838. 

As governor, Seward had to face the problem of slavery 
directly. It is to his credit that when confronted not with a 
mere questionnaire but with a real situation, the Virginia 
Controversy, his response was more direct. Three free Negro 
sailors on board a New York ship in Norfolk for repairs 
had, by their description of the benefits of freedom, encour- 
aged a slave carpenter to stow away on their vessel when she 
left port. Although the slave was apprehended in time to 
prevent his escape, his owner sent papers to New York for 
the arrest of the three sailors. When the papers proved de- 
fective, the sailors were released on a writ of habeas corpus. 
Then came a requisition for their extradition to Virginia. 
Seward refused extradition on the grounds that stealing a 
slave was not a crime in New York. His refusal was, of course, 
challenged by Virginia and a lengthy correspondence be- 
tween the governors of the respective states followed. Seward 
argued the legal considerations and then went beyond them. 
If the Negroes’ action was neither felonious nor treasonable 
under New York State law, how should their action be view- 
ed to determine its criminality? 


If we set aside Divine Revelation, it seems to me that it 
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and their detention here as such for the term of nine 
months? 5 


Seward’s personal reaction was to “‘avow” that he was “in 
favor of trial by jury,” that he would “not object to repeal 
of 9 months slavery,” but that he was “‘opposed to giving 
free negroes right to vote.” Unsure in his own mind— 
“Heaven knows whether it would suit either side” *°—Seward 
felt that the answer should not rest entirely with the candi- 
date, but that “the party which placed his name before the 
People ought in justice to themselves and to him to indicate 
what they deem consistent with their position.’’? A com- 
parison of his original answers with those ultimately sent 
shows that answers given in consultation with Weed and 
other party leaders contain considerably more casuistry than 
those which, left to his own devices, Seward would have sent. 

To the first question, therefore, Seward answered that if 
the state law for trial by jury—a law which did not exclude 
fugitive slaves—should be sustained by the Supreme Court, 
he would favor retaining it. “If, however, the statute shall 
be decided to be unconstitutional, and any other can be 
passed which will avoid that objection and secure the right, 
it would find in me a firm supporter.” Although this answer 
showed little determination to take up the cross for the fugi- 
tive slave, still it was based on the humanitarian belief “that 
the more humble and degraded the individual over whom 
arbitrary power is attempted to be exercised, the stronger 
is his claim to the protection of a trial by jury.” ° 

If Seward straddled the first fence with a slight list 
toward the abolitionists, he straddled the second less grace. 
fully and with an opposite list. He supposed the question 
referred to the provision in the state constitution that Ne- 
groes, and only Negroes, were required to meet a property 
qualifications for voting. While he conceded that “all men 
may become competent to the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment,” he felt that some “nations and races’ may have be- 
come debased to the point that they were incapable of exer- 
cising the responsibilities of self-government. The property 
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can only be determined hy reference to the moral sense 
of men. That moral sense must be obtained not from 
the sentiment of one state or people, but from the uni- 
versal sentiment of mankind, and this universal senti- 
ment is most certainly inferred from the universal laws 
of civilized countries, for all civilized countries forbid 
what they deem to be morally wrong or injurious. 1! 


Although unready to seek divine revelation on the slavery 
question, Seward had thus argued above the level of statu- 
tory law—in the direction of a higher law. 

The dispute continued and was embellished with retalia- 
tory measures on the part of Virginia. In April, 1841, a year 
and a half after the first exchange of letters, Seward launched 
out for the first time against slavery itself: 


The executive of this state . . . would have been faithless 
to the spirit of its constitution and laws, if he had not 
maintained that all men, of whatever race or condition, 
were men, and of right ought to be freemen; that every 
remedy for duress . . . regarded him as man, and not as 
property, and that it was as absurd in this state to speak 


of property in immortal beings, and consequently of 
stealing them, as it would be to discourse of a division 
of property in the common atmosphere. 1” 


Dogged by the constant nagging of Virginia governors and 
encouraged by the support of well known abolitionists, Sew- 
ard had been half pushed, half dragged into the antislavery 
cause. Where three years earlier he had hedged on guaran- 
teeing the fugitive the statutory right of trial by jury, and 
only one year earlier, although he had signed such a law, 
thought it unnecessary, now he deemed it his duty “to re- 
monstrate against” its repeal.'* 

The Virginia controversy and one with Georgia of similar 
nature affected Seward’s career greatly. They had publicly 
forced him off the fence. They had made him the demon of 
the slaveholder, the darling of the abolitionist. They had 
scared away some old political friends, but they had also 
attracted new political support. Seward’s first attorney gen- 
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eral, John C. Spencer, requested a public statement from 
Seward that the Virginia correspondence was written by Sew- 
ard, not by Spencer.'* Gerrit Smith, who had been closely 
identified with the questionnaire of the Utica antislavery 
convention, offered the presidential nomination of the Lib- 
erty Party;'® and Salmon P. Chase, Ohio abolitionist, wrote 
that Seward would be the ideal person for the nomination."* 

In 1842 the Democratic legislature censured Seward’s Vir- 
ginia policy. But like Seward’s own Whig party, whose nom- 
ination he refused in advance, it had been left far behind. 
‘“My principles are too liberal, too philanthropic,” he wrote, 
“if it be not vain to say so for my own party.” 17 Seward had 
bumbled into antislavery through the backdoor of circum- 
stance, but his own convictions and principles, combined 
with the influence of his wife, were to make him a leader in 
the cause in the next decade. 

Retirement from public office only caused Seward to in- 
crease his antislavery activity. Even before he left Albany in 
1843, his sights were set on abolition. “Slavery,’’ he wrote 
while drafting a letter to two Canadian Negroes, “has brought 
a thousand evils which affect the whole American Commun- 
ity, and will survive (the abolition) the cause that produced 
them.” 1* The slip of first writing “the abolition,” which 
Seward crossed out substituting “the cause,” was significant 
for it indicated the direction of Seward’s thinking. Nor was 
it merely a question of abolishing slavery, it was also a ques- 
tion of enriching life for the free Negro. “It is an occasion 
of deep regret,” he observed, “that the prejudice of the day 
which I think cannot last long often excludes persons of 
African descent from our schools and especially from the 
higher seminaries of learning.” '* 

Not surprisingly, then, the Liberty Party continued to 
seek William H. Seward as its 1844 presidential nominee. 
But Seward had not forgotten his third party experience 
with the Anti-Masons. He knew the weakness of splinter par- 
ties and, although not opposed to the principles of the Lib- 
erty Party, he declined its nomination on the grounds of his 
Whig ties.?° 
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differ much in temperament and susceptibility,” he wrote to 
the Southern and Western Convention of the Friends of Con- 
stitutional Liberty in 1845, 


and are so variously situated that they receive from the 
same causes very unequal impressions. It is not in hu- 
man nature that all who desire the abolition of slavery 
should be inflamed with equal zeal, and different de- 
grees of fervor produce different opinions concerning 
the measures proper to be adopted. 


And to reassure the more highly “inflamed,” Seward out- 
lined a broad program: 


In many of the free States there is a large mass of citi- 
zens disfranchised on the ground of color. They must 
be invested with the right of suffrage. . . . We must 
resist unceasingly the admission of slave States, and urge 
and demand the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia 


initiated, and the obstacles in the way of emancipation 
will no longer appear insurmountable. 27 


Seward’s antislavery activities, however, were not confined 
to campaign rhetoric and public utterances for they invaded 
his professional legal practice. Interested in legal reform, 
Seward, as Governor, had encouraged the legislature to pass 
a bill prohibiting the trial of insane persons. When in 1845 
a crazed prisoner in the Auburn State Prison killed his cell 
mate, Seward volunteered to take the case hoping that he 
could establish the plea “not guilty by virtue of insanity.” 
The case roused public interest which turned suddenly into 
passionate denunciation when William Freeman, a Negro 
ex-prisoner, brutally murdered four members of the locally 
prominent Van Nest family, on March 12, 1846, on the west 
side of Owasco Lake. The citizens of Auburn, almost ready 
to lynch Seward as well as Freeman, concluded that the 
previous trial had encouraged Freeman to think he could 
get away with murder on the plea of insanity. It was virtual- 
ly inevitable that, in 1846, Seward would take the Freeman 
case. 
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It was, nonetheless, the 1840’s that marked Seward’s 
greatest growth in antislavery thought and action. Out of 
public office, he expressed himself more freely. Now in more 
continuous contact with his wife, the “affectionate, gentle 
radical in Auburn,” *! and in less frequent contact with the 
practical Thurlow Weed, he assumed a “devil may care”’ 
political attitude. Perhaps sensing the growth in abolitionist 
strength, Seward made his public letters and speeches in- 
creasingly sympathetic to abolitionist ideals. “If,” he wrote 
to the Colored Citizens of Albany, 


. . all men are born free and equal, institutions which 
deny them equal rights and advantages are unjust, and 
if I would do unto others as I would desire them to do 
unto me, I should not deny them any right on account 
of the hue they wear, or of the land in which they or 
their ancestors were born. ** 


When, with the question of Texas annexation, slavery 
became a focal political issue, Seward wrote Weed that the 
Whigs must place their “opposition to the annexation [of 
Texas] solely on the grounds of opposition to slavery.” ** 
Ready in 1844 to stump for the Whig candidate, Henry Clay, 
because the “nomination of Polk seems to me to convert Clay 
into the Abolition candidate of the North,” ** Seward was 
finding that many New York Whigs were beginning to catch 
up to his “too liberal principles.”” He toured western New 
York state addressing “democrats, liberty-men, and whigs,” 
on the evils of slavery—the basic issue in the Texas ques- 
tion.”® 

The force of Seward’s oratory, however, was not enough to 
carry New York for Henry Clay. Lamenting “‘the sad result 
of the recent election,” he nevertheless pledged himself to 
continue his “exertions in the contest for human rights, 
with as much zeal as ever.” °° Although aware of its internal 
argument over slavery, Seward was more aware of its wider 
audience, and chose to continue his “exertion” within the 
Whig alignment. Why preach to the saved? Yet preach to 
them he must, for they questioned his conviction. ‘Men 
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taking so forcefully and so frequently since his retirement 
from the governorship. The ex-governor’s answer was a re- 
fusal to retreat from the strong ground he had taken. Recog- 


nizing that “the Emancipation question has not ripened,” 
Seward wrote: 


I wanted to stand before the country and the Future 
faithful. . . . If that question shall have no day in my 
lifetime, then I am to have none... . If there be a day 
for the Rights of Man then all is safe, while in any 
event I am sure that I have written and reasoned as 
was due to the consistency of my own character. *! 


This was the first major instance in which politics and re- 
form, the dominating influences in Seward’s life had clashed 
and, when they did, so did his two most intimate advisors. 
Thurlow Weed, deeply offended at Seward’s unyeilding 
response, took it as a rebuff to his friendship. Yet the re- 
sponse itself was made with the approval of Frances Seward 
for, as her husband asserted, ‘Before God and in the pres- 


ence of one whom in such cases I always consult and who is 
not deceived in me I asserted the resolutions” to give up all 
political aspirations. To Frances, her husband was a man 
with a reforming mission rather than with a political career, 
and he was now living up to her hopes for him. “. . . Thanks 
to affections which you cannot long misunderstand,” Seward 
continued to Weed, “I am more content to be a private man 
resting upon some memory of past achievements than I ever 
was while an aspirant for place or preferment. It I know 
[myself] I never wanted either but chiefly to do good. If this 
generation prefer others less ardent I say Amen with a cheer- 
fulness that springs from the consciousness of only having 
wished well to my race.” ** 

It is not surprising, then, that the man of these convictions 
was, late in 1846, off to Washington once more in the cause 
of philanthropy. Seward and Salmon P. Chase were repre- 
senting John Van Zandt in his appeal to the Supreme Court. 
An Ohioan, Van Zandt was being sued by Wharton Jones, 
owner of the fugitive slave, Andrew, whom Van Zandt had 
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sonvinced of Freeman’s insanity, Seward based his case 
on this point. But, in exploring the reasons for his insanity, 
the defense brought in the cruel treatment the murderer 
had received in the state prison and in the town of Auburn 
itself because he was a Negro. Seward’s charge to the jury 
emphasized this issue of racial prejudice. 


The color of the prisoner’s skin, and the form of his 
features, are not impressed upon the spiritual, immor- 
tal mind which works beneath. In spite of human pride, 
he is still your brother, and mine, in form and color 
accepted and approved by his Father, and yours, and 
mine, and bears equally with us the proudest inheri- 
tance of our race—the image of our Maker. Hold him 
then to be a MAN. *8 


Even the obvious insanity of a prisoner who sat through 
the month-long trial grinning, the testimony of a distin- 
guished group of doctors, and Seward’s vigorous pleading 
could not bring in a verdict of innocent. The trial itself had 
been a heavy burden on Seward. He and his family were 
ostracized by their neighbors. The press had followed the 


trial avidly and had made Seward’s participation in the pro- 
ceedings a political issue. The lawyer for the defense could 
only write his friend Weed in desperation: 


I rise from these fruitless labors exhausted in mind and 
body, covered with public reproach, stunned with duns 
and protests [of creditors]. . . . It remains to be seen 
whether I shall be able to retrieve any or all of these 
losses. If I know the line of personal or that of pro- 
fessional duty, I have adhered to it faithfully and un- 
flinchingly. °° 


One of the losses had been a temporary break with Weed 
who, even before the trial, had seen Seward headed toward 
a political inferno. The Albany editor had drawn for Sew- 
ard ‘“‘a picture of the decline” of his “political fortunes so 
strong and forceful” that Seward was ready to resign all poli- 
tical aspirations for the future.*° Weed had criticized the 
strong antislavery stand that his political colleague had been 
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action in the Freeman case, considering his own personal 
position and circumstances, was magnanimous in the highest 
degree.” ** Although magnanimity reached its peak in the 
Freeman case, the Van Zandt case marked more clearly and 
distinctly that epoch in Seward’s life in which he formulated 
his attitude toward the Negro and toward slavery. Later he 
took part in other fugitive slave cases and he gave speeches 
in the United States Senate which reached a far greater 
audience, but by 1848 he had developed those antislavery 
ideas which were to bring him glowing acclaim and fiery 
criticism in the next decade. 

The 1840's had thus been a time of humanitarian ripening 
for William Henry Seward. Away from the pressures of prac- 
tical politics, unimpeded by the demands of political expe- 
diency (his support of Henry Clay notwithstanding), and 
more closely influenced by his inner conscience, Frances 
Seward, than by his political genius, Thurlow Weed, Seward 
had already formulated the principle of the higher law and 
had come to realize that slavery and politics were irretriev- 
ably interwoven. His letters, his speeches, his actions during 
these years were eloquent testimony that Seward, the hu- 
manitarian, held full sway over Seward, the politician. 

Seward had not, however, deserted politics. Again in 1848 
somewhat embarrassed in his antislavery campaigning by 
the fact that Zachary Taylor was a slaveholder, Seward rallied 
the Whigs in such abolitionist strongholds as the Western 
Reserve and his own New York state. With the Whig victory, 
Seward was in a position to be returned to public office. 
Weed, promoting him for New York’s vacant seat in the 
Senate, enthusiastically described his campaign among New 
York legislators. 


I add, also, that you are uncompromising in your oppo- 
sition to any extension of Slavery, that, though opposed 
to human bondage, you are faithful to the Constitution, 
and look, as you have ever looked, to the action of Whig 
Principles for the accomplishment of all that can be 
done for Freedom. *7 
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admittedly harbored. Seward’s argument had four major 
points. The first three were merely legal arguments;** the 
fourth point, however, came to the heart of Seward’s philo- 
sophy. The Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, he contended, con- 
flicted with the Constitution and was therefore void. The 
Constitution did not “inhibit” the right of the citizen from 
“harboring or concealing a fugitive from labor.” On the 
other hand, the citizen had a “natural right’ to exercise 
“such hospitality and entertainment” derived from “the 
Constitution of every society” and from “Divine laws, para- 
mount to all human authority.” “Congress,” Seward ex- 
pounded, “‘has no power to interdict any duty enjoined by 
God on Mount Sinai, or inculcated by His Son, on the 
Mount of Olives.” He concluded his argument with an attack 
on slavery itself, averring that 


All slavery is an open violation of the personal rights 
guarantied [sic] to the people by the Constitution. How- 
ever true it may be, that when Congress finds the insti- 
tution existing in any State, they have no power to dis- 
turb it there; it is clear that they have no right to 
extend it into other states, or compel such states to 
recognize its peculiar code. . . . We humbly supplicate, 
that Slavery, with its odious form and revolting features, 
and its dreadful pretensions for the Present and for the 
Future, may not receive in this great Tribunal, now, 
sanction and countenance, denied to it by a Convention 
of the American States more than a half a century 
ago. *4 


The court was in no mood to be swayed by such oratory. But 
if the case was lost, the argument was not, for it was printed 
up in pamphlet form more for the edification of abolition- 
ists than of lawyers. Seward was pleased with his appeal to 
natural rights and “Divine laws.” “My argument in the 
Ohio case,” he wrote his wife, “is half through the press, and 
still retains its favor in my eyes; a test which few of my 
productions bear so long.” *° As Chase wrote, comparing the 
two recent achievements in Seward’s career, “His course in 
the Van Zandt case has been generous and noble; but his 
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1849, that Seward made his first public stand in the Senate. 
Father Theobald Matthew, the Irish temperance advocate 
touring the United States, visited Washington; Seward re- 
quested the Senate to pass a resolution inviting Father Mat- 
thew to a seat on the Senate floor. Since the Catholic priest 
was also an opponent of slavery, the resolution raised con- 
siderable Southern opposition. Seward counselled tolerance, 
and the resolution was passed thirty-three to eighteen.** Sew- 
ard’s action had met the measure of political moderation 
and Weed called it “admirable—just enough and just 
right.” * 

Although the Father Matthew affair was a minor one, it 
helped set the stage for Seward’s stand on the major issue 
before the Senate and before the nation, Henry Clay’s Om- 
nibus Bill. Recognizing that the debate over abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia and prohibition of slavery 
in Federal territories threatened “the subversion of the 
Government and the Dissolution of the Union itself,’”’ Sew- 
ard determined “to stand firm on the rights of California and 
of New Mexico to be free.” ‘© He plainly questioned the 
motives of the compromisers. ‘““The honors and rewards of 
Compromise will be the object of emulation among several 
gentlemen of both parties advanced in years and desirous 
of being considered conservators of the Union.” ** All this, 
however, was but a prelude. 

On March 11, 1850, William Henry Seward, junior Sena- 
tor from New York, rose to deliver his maiden speech. The 
great orators of the Senate—Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster—had preceded him. Now Seward—small, 
thin, sandy-haired and beaknosed—addressed the Senate. His 
voice was bad—flat and difficult to hear. He spoke; and what 
he said rocked both Senate and country alike. 

He started slowly enough. Rejecting a compromise includ- 
ing the admission of California, he argued that she ought 
to be admitted solely on the grounds of population, wealth, 
and her urgent need for a stable government. It was unfair, 
he maintained, to trade this one matter for the perpetuation 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, a more stringent fugi- 
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Chances looked good for Seward’s election, albeit Weed was 
constrained to lament “an occasionally too ardent zeal for 
Emancipation.” ** And, characteristically, in the midst of 
Weed’s campaigning, Seward again manisfested his ‘‘too ar- 
dent zeal.” In an inexpedient public letter to James Watson 
Webb, editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, Sew- 
ard spoke out a little too radically. 


So far as relates to the agitation of the subject of Slav- 
ery, I shall not become in or out of place a defender or 
apologist of that institution. I shall aim to prevent the 
extension of it into any territory now free from it and 
I shall look as I have always done confidently to the ulti- 
mate removal of it from the face of the earth... . *® 


Weed was disgusted. The letter read as though it had been 
“written under the Astor House Table.” *° 

In spite of his inexpediency, Seward was elected to the 
Senate. For once Frances Seward was happy about his elec- 
tion to public office. ““The opposition papers represent him 
as a great bugbear to the South,” his wife wrote. “It sur- 
prises me how little he is understood even by his political 
friends. Disinterested benevolence must be very rare to be 
so hard to comprehend.” *! Her vision of Seward’s role was 
seconded by Union College President, Eliphalet Nott. “Your 
future rise or fall, must depend on your adherance [sic] to 
your principles, and the rise or fall of those principles.’’*? 

Clad in such shining armor, the young Galahad from Au- 
burn went off to Washington where he met his first dragon 
behind the closed doors of a Senatorial hearing. The august 
John C. Calhoun had opposed the confirmation of Jacob 
Collamer as Postmaster General because of Collamer’s op- 
position to slavery in the District of Columbia. Seward re- 
sponded showing both his opposition to slavery and his firm 
commitment to the Union. “It was painful,” he observed to 
his wife, “‘to see . . . the subservient timidity of the Senators 
with few exceptions on the subject in secret session, but not 
at all alarming to find myself boldest and freest of all.’ * 

It was not, however, until the second session, in December, 
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iority of the white race, Seward questioned whether even 
white superiority, if it did exist, gave the race “a title to 
oppression.” Although no economic radical, he indicted the 
unholy alliance of Southern slavery and Northern capital. 
“Emancipation is a democratic revolution. It is Capital that 
arrests all democratic revolutions.” °* By thus offending the 
aristocracy, both North and South, Seward had inflamed a 
powerful and resourceful opposition to his anti-extension 
cause—an opposition which fought back with the implica- 
tions of that same “higher law” which the abolitionists them- 
selves took up as a rallying cry. 

Mrs. Seward was jubilant. She wrote her sister ecstatically 
that it took much “moral courage” to make such a speech 


in the Senate. But she recognized that not all were as en- 
thusiastic as she. 


You will find many who profess to be his friends falter- 
ing about giving their support to the true and fearless 
doctrines which he advocates. Some politicians think it 


unexpedient [sic]—and many tolerably good men will 
think it extravagant. 5% 


Thurlow Weed was one who found the speech inexpe- 
dient. Admitting that it was “able and eloquent,” he con- 
fessed it sent him “to bed with a heavy heart.” Why, he ask- 
ed, had not Seward concluded with a strong endorsement 
of President Taylor’s program and assured himself the sup- 
port of the administration? Webster’s speech, furthermore, 
having alienated Northern Whigs, had left Seward his per- 
fect opening. But, Weed moaned, “You pushed your advant- 
age too far.’ Seward had raised a storm and stood “responsi- 
ble for [the] consequences.” ** 

Seward once more, as he had in 1846, refused to shift his 
ground. Admittedly living in Washington was “unfavorable 
to correct judgment,” yet he denied that ‘‘adherence to the 
President’s plan could have been added” to his argument 
“without utterly destroying” his position. He wrote Weed: 


For the question would have been “To what use the 
argument? The conclusion is enough and is not a deduc- 
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tive slave law, and relinquishment of the Wilmot Proviso. 
He maintained that a numerical balance between slave and 
free states was no longer possible. He asked of those who 
sought a more stringent fugitive slave law whether any gov- 
ernment had “ever succeeded in changing the moral con- 
victions of its subjects by force.” 

Then, as he proceeded, Seward broadened his attack by 
challenging slavery instead of the particulars of the Com- 
promise Bill itself. Here he used the phrase that caught the 
nation’s attention. “. . . There is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, which regulates our authority over the domain, 
and devotes it to the same noble purposes. We are God's 
stewards over the territories.” ** He might have added “If 
this be treason, make the most of it,”” for many—both North 
and South— thought it was. 

But why were so many so shocked? The “higher law” was 
a familiar concept. In 1820, during the debate on the Miss- 
ouri Compromise, New York’s Rufus King had appealed to 
the laws of God and nature which denied the right of “one 
man to make a slave of another.” *® Henry Brougham, during 
the 1830 House of Commons debate on the abolition of slav- 
ery in the British Empire, had avowed that “there is a law 
above all the enactments of human codes—. . .” forbidding 
slavery.°° William Ellery Channing, certainly not a radical 
abolitionist, had written in his 1835 essay, Slavery, that there 
was a “higher law, even Virtue, Rectitude, and the Voice of 
conscience, the Will of God” arrayed against man owning 
man.®! Even Seward himself had used the doctrine three 
years earlier in the Van Zandt case. 

The higher law was well established, congenial to a coun- 
try predominantly Christian. But when William Henry Sew- 
ard, spokesman for the antislavery North, rose and spoke in 
the Senate, the “higher law” suddenly took on a new cast. 
It became a symbol both to slave owners and to abolitionists 
of the slashing attack which Seward then levelled against 
slavery. African slavery was, he said, the worst kind, for it 
combined the economic serfdom of Europe with the per- 
sonal slavery of the Orient. Challenging the natural super- 
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tion from the premise.” And the charge, so indubitably 
made for a dozen years, of insincerity would have been 
adopted by the malignants of all parties and all factions, 
and could never have been removed. 

The first element of political character or rather of 
public character is sincerity. °° 


Yet Weed had the final political answer. The speech “will 
divide the Whig Party, in this State, giving the power back 
to our opponents.” °° 

So spoke the master politician of New York Whiggery, a 
man who knew well not only the political workings of New 
York but also those of the national Whig Party. Certainly as 
Seward’s closest political advisor he had confided his views 
to the young Senator on his frequent visits to Washington to 
advise on patronage. Yet Seward had made a speech which 
not only alienated the substantial conservative elements of 
his party, North as well as South, but cut himself off from 
the plans of the Taylor administration with which he was 
so closely identified. Political opportunism was scarcely his 
motive, for the speech was anything but politically circum- 
spect. Three months later, in fact, political opportunism was 
evinced beyond doubt in a moderate and eminently more 
acceptable speech. The Higher Law Speech, in short, could 
have been nothing less than the culmination of Seward’s 
growth in the reform movement of antislavery. 
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HUDSON RIVER BLUESTOCKINGS—THE 
WARNER SISTERS OF CONSTITUTION ISLAND 


GRACE OVERMYER* 


EAR the close of the year 1850, in New York, a book 

appeared which was destined to be the first American 

best seller. It was called The Wide, Wide World, and 
its sales exceeded a million copies'—a contemporary record 
equalled only by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published the follow- 
ing year.2 Immensely popular for many years, The Wide, 
Wide World achieved numerous American printings and 
was widely pirated abroad. People everywhere, if they could 
not buy it, borrowed this much talked-of book, stayed up all 
night to read it, and wept over its pathetic story. Today it is 
generally forgotten, although its title labels a television pro- 
gram. Few who watch the travelogue are aware that the title 
was ever used before. 

The story behind the book, The Wide, Wide World, is 
several stories in one. Essentially it is the record of the strug- 
gle of two young women—they were young when they began 
—Susan Bogart Warner and Anna Bartlett Warner, to re- 
deem their family’s fortune and maintain themselves by 
writing books. Separately and together they had no fewer 
than seventy published. It was Susan, the elder (born one 
hundred and forty years ago, in 1819) who wrote The Wide, 
Wide World, first as well as most famous of all the Warner 
books. The last, more than a half century later, was Anna’s 
memorial biography of her sister, published in 1909. The 
deeply religious and moralistic flavor which stamps Susan's 


* Grace Overmyer has done newspaper, magazine and publicity work, and 
has written numerous articles and three books. This Warner monograph 
is a direct outgrowth of America’s First Hamlet (New York University Press, 
1957), her biography of John Howard Payne, who attended Union College 
with the father of Susan and Anna Warner. An earlier book by her, 
Government and the Arts, a survey of official aid to the fine arts in the United 
States and more than fifty foreign countries, is a pioneer study in its field. 
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THE WARNER SISTERS OF CONSTITUTION ISLAND 


Before the chains were forged, the strategic advantages of 
the Island had been recognized, and it was chosen by the 
Continental Congress as the site of the first fortification in 
the Hudson Highlands: Fort Constitution, begun there in 
1775.° Ruins of the fort, of military works and an earthwork 
battery and of fireplaces of soldiers’ huts, still exist on the 
Island.” At the Revolution’s close, after the peace treaty had 
been ratified, New York City had been evacuated, and 
Washington had said farewell to his officers, the remaining 
portion of the Commander-in-Chief's guard was mustered 
out on Constitution Island.* 

“Wood Crag,” the home of the Warners, where the sisters 
wrote their books, still stands near the shore, in what might 
be called the southeast corner of the Island, not far from the 
military ruins. Their father, Henry Whiting Warner, a 
prosperous New York City lawyer, bought Constitution Is- 
land in 1836, at the suggestion of his brother, the Reverend 
Thomas Warner, then the West Point chaplain.® The Island 
was part of the land granted by the British crown to Adolph 
Philipse, at the end of the seventeenth century. By inheri- 
tance it had become the property of Mary (Philipse) Gou- 
verneur, wife of Samuel Gouverneur, from whom Mr. War- 
ner bought it.?° 

The year 1836 marked the end of a boom period in New 
York, and in 1837 occurred the first stock market crash and 
resultant depression.'"' Hence, instead of building a fine 
country home on the Island, with gardens and walks laid out 
after the grandiose plans of his ministerial brother, Henry 
Warner was obliged to be content with adding a frame wing 
to the four-room, two-story Colonial structure, which had 
been the cottage of the caretaker on the Philipse estate. The 
Warners at first occupied this place only as a warm-weather 
resort, but soon, their fortunes steadily diminishing, they 
gave up their large urban house, and Constitution Island, 
rich in the beauties of summer, though sometimes ice-bound 
in winter, became their year-around home. 

Susan and Anna Warner had been reared in modest lux- 
ury, with “a corps of servants, carriages and coachmen,” and 
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most celebrated work as a literary period piece, is not, as 
generally supposed, its only attribute. The Wide, Wide 
World has also some good descriptive writing, especially of 
rural scenes and customs, and that doubtless contributed to 
its wide appeal. 

The Warner sisters’ saga has an historical background, 
going back to Revolutionary times. Most of their work was 
done at their home on Constitution Island, in the Hudson 
River opposite West Point: a rock-bound and wooded retreat 
which had been an important outpost in our war for free- 
dom. The later history of the Warners, as well as that of 
Constitution Island, is closely bound up with the near-by 
Military Academy. The famous Sunday Bible classes for 
West Point cadets (with a side attraction of tea and ginger- 
bread), were instituted by Susan Warner early in her writ- 
ing career. For many years after Susan’s death, Anna con- 
tinued the custom, so successfully that she “came to be ac- 
cepted practically as a member of the teaching force of the 
Academy”’;* and under the terms of her will, Constitution 
Island became a part of the Military Reservation. Both 
Warner sisters are buried in the government cemetery at 
West Point, their graves, on a knoll near the Hudson shore, 
looking out across the river to their old-time home. 

Constitution Island (formerly Martelaer’s Rock Island) 
about three fifths of a mile long and nearly a mile across, lies 
some three hundred yards north and east of the official mili- 
tary training school.‘ The projection of the Island into the 
river at this point creates a narrow, crooked channel. It was 
here, in 1778, that American strategists, to block the advance 
of British ships, stretched a huge iron chain, from West 
Point to Constitution Island, stronger than an earlier chain 
across the river a few miles to the south, at Fort Montgom- 
ery.° Today, secured to stone posts at Trophy Point, on the 
West Point side, are a few of this chain’s massive links, while 
on Constitution Island, near the wharf, a plate embedded in 
rock marks the spot near which the chain’s farther end was 
attached. 
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publish this one.” The book came out in December, 1850, 
when the author was thirty-one years old. She had spent some 
three weeks at her publisher's summer home on Staten 
Island correcting the proofs. 

The Wide, Wide World lives up to its title only through 
the limited peregrinations of its young heroine. It is the story 
of one Ellen Montgomery, at the start ‘‘a simple, intelligent 
child of ten or eleven,” gradually developing into early teens; 
orphaned and sent to live with an unkind aunt on a farm 
(in what seems to be up-state New York), and later with rich 
relatives in Scotland. Pious adults repeatedly thwart Ellen’s 
natural reactions to unkindness and misfortune, and with 
constant tears she learns to submit. Though she “loves her 
mother better than the Saviour,” the mother, while still liv- 
ing, persuades the child that she is wrong. Her cruel aunt 
withholds Ellen’s letters and slaps her when she protests; but 
well-meaning neighbors tell her that her anger is not right 
and that she must apologize. Eventually Ellen “learns to 
look higher than to please her aunt, she learns to please her 
God.” From not liking to pray or read the Bible, this young 
girl finds that she ‘‘would rather have the Bible than all the 
books in the world.” She declines to play ““IT'wenty Ques- 
tions” with neighbor children on a Sunday because she 
thinks “Sunday was meant to be spent in growing better and 
learning good things.” All this and much more, with at least 
a fourth of the novel’s nearly 700 pages wet with Ellen’s 
tears. 

To cite only such passages, however, is to do this book an 
injustice. Remarkably enough, for all its old-fashioned piety, 
the story moves and is often moving, and there is humorous 
relief in many touches of rural realism. For instance, the 
planning for a ‘“‘bee” at Ellen’s Aunt Fortune’s: 


As a general thing, the meals at Miss Fortune’s were 
silent solemnities, an occasional consultation, or a few 
questions and remarks about farm affairs, being all that 
was passed. The breakfast this morning was a singular 
exception ... 

“I am in a regular quandary,” said the mistress of 
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the leisure and abundance usual among the well-to-do of the 
time. They were educated at home by private tutors, their 
father, himself something of a writer, supervising. The best 
of local music masters came to give piano and singing lessons. 
French was read along with English; and Susan, when 
she was fourteen, recorded in her diary: “Mr. Da Ponte’ 
came and Father and I had our [Italian] lesson.” In the eve- 
nings “Father read aloud, Scott’s novels and poems, Shake- 
speare and Dickens, Paradise Lost, Mrs. Edgeworth, Bos- 
well’s Johnson and many others.”’ ** 

There was a difference of nearly eight years in the ages 
of the sisters. Susan was about nineteen and Anna eleven or 
twelve when they went to live on Constitution Island. ‘There 
with Aunt Fanny, their father’s sister who had brought 
them up since the early death of their mother, the girls be- 
gan a new life. With only occasional hired help for the 
heaviest tasks, they learned to cook and sew and iron, to 
churn butter, grow their own vegetables, chop their own 
firewood, and row their own boat to the mainland for mail 
and supplies. Before many years had passed they found 
themselves obliged to earn as well as save. 


Anna, years later, recalled a winter evening “when Aunt 
Fanny stood washing up the cups aid saucers, and my sister 
was near by, towel in hand. ‘Sue, I believe if you would try, 
you could write a story,’ said Aunt Fanny. Whether she 
added ‘that would sell’ I am not sure, but of course that was 
what she meant.” 

Thus it began: “the first dim, far-off notes of The Wide, 
Wide World.” In a little more than a year the book was 
finished. Sent out under the pseudonym, Elizabeth Weth- 
erell, it was “refused by all the leading book firms. My little 
book came back from Harper’s with ‘Fudge’ written on one 
of its pages,” recorded the author’s diary. When finally it 
was offered to George Palmer Putnam, then heading a new 
publishing firm, he took the manuscript home to his mother 
to read “for amusement.” Her verdict surprised him but it 
was heeded: “George, if you never publish another book, 
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hit from the start. It was greeted by notices that were at least 
highly favorable, when they were not glowing. It was de- 
clared a work of “almost faultless excellence,” ‘an incom- 
parable work, read with the most heart-felt sympathy and 
delight.” ‘“The truth is, not one book like this is produced in 
an age,” (The New York Times). “An extraordinary work, 
one of the most so ever written in this country,” declared the 
Newark Advertiser. 

It quickly crossed the ocean, and English sales within a 
decade reached 100,000.15 In France the title became Le 
Monde, le Vaste Monde; and in Germany, Heimwarts; oder 
Fuhrung die Weite Welt. There were also, according to 
George Haven Putnam, “Spanish, Italian, Swedish and Rus- 
sian editions’—not one of which paid the author a cent. 
Back in Britain, the book trade of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter was “‘literally inundated with “The Wide, Wide World’ ”’; 
and the Edinburgh Express declared of the author: “She has 
no superiors and few equals on either side of the water.” ™ 

“Beautiful notices, but not hard cash,” bemoaned the 
author, early in 1851. “Book issued so late, no January ac- 
counts coming in.” 

And hard cash was greatly needed by the Warners. Be- 
tween completion and publication of Susan’s first book, the 
family had undergone tremendous hardship, partly owing 
to depression-time losses, but more immediately resulting 
from the acquisition of Constitution Island. 

Together with the Island, Henry Warner had purchased, 
for investment, a parcel of land on the mainland to the east, 
separated from the Island by a narrow channel, which even 
today looks more like swamp than river. His effort to fill 
in a part of this was violently contested, as was also his move 
to sell off some of the land. Since he had thought he was 
dealing with friends, his daughter Anna later stated, part 
of the agreement had been oral; and the only witness, his 
brother Thomas, having severed his connection with West 
Point, had gone to Paris, where he soon died. Henry War- 
ner, ‘practiced lawyer that he was, and firm believer in the 
total depravity of mankind,” found himself in a legal trap. 
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the house when the meal was about half over. 

Mr. Van Brunt [the hired man] looked up for an in- 
stant and asked, “What about?” 

“Why, how am I ever going to get those apples and 
the sausage meat done? If I go to doing ‘em myself I 
shall be about getting through by spring.” 

“Why don’t you have a bee?” asked Mr. Van Brunt. 

“Ain’t enough of either of ’em to make it worth while. 
I ain’t a-going to have all the bother of a bee without 
something to show for it.” 

“Turn ’em into one,” suggested her counsellor, going 
on with his breakfast. 

“Both?” 

“Yes—let ‘em pare apples in one room and cut pork 
in ‘tother.” 

“But I wonder who ever heard of such a thing be- 
fore,” said Miss Fortune, pausing with her coffee cup 
half way to her lips. Presently, however, it was carried 
to her mouth, drunk off and set down with an air of 
determination. 

“I don’t care if it never was heard of,” said she. “I'll 
do it for once, anyhow. I'm not one to care what folks 
say. I'll have it so. But I won’t have ’em to tea, mind 
you. I’d rather throw apples and all into the fire. I'll 
have but one plague of setting tables, and that. I 
won't have ’em to tea. I'll make it up to ’em in the 
supper, though.” 

“I'll take care to publish that,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“Don’t you go and do such a thing. I shall have the 
whole country on my hands.” 

“They'll come, every soul that’s asked . . . there ain’t 
one of ‘em would miss it for a dollar.” 


Except for such parts, it is hardly conceivable that a book 
like The Wide, Wide World could attain great popularity 
today. Yet, while the pendulum of fiction-writing has swung 
far to the other extreme, this book, on the religious side, 
may have its modern counterpart in certain non-fiction “‘in- 
spirational” books—part Christian teaching, part popularized 
psychology—which now become best sellers. 

Be that as it may, The Wide, Wide World was a smash 
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It may be too much better.” 


Anna Warner’s biography of Susan refers to “the fair up- 
river region where the scene of Queechy is laid.” That region 
is identified as the old town of Canaan, in Columbia County, 
New York, home of the author’s grandparents, where the 
girls often visited in childhood. Generations of paternal 
forebears—the Warners and the Whitings—had lived in 
Canaan and were among its leading citizens. Of the two mills 
which in Revolutionary times and later were important in- 
dustries there, one was owned by Warner ancestors and the 
other by Whitings.?* 

The story of Queechy covers about twelve years in the life 
of the lovely country girl, Fleda Ringgan, who, like that 
other heroine, Ellen Montgomery, is an orphan. Fleda is a 
paragon, beloved alike by old and young, “this child in 
whom the simplicity of practical life and the poetry of 
imaginative life were curiously blended.” She is wise beyond 
her years, capable, courageous and also religious, though out- 
wardly less devout than Ellen Montgomery. But Fleda, like 
Ellen, is much addicted to weeping. We meet Fleda’s uncles 
and aunts, her cousins and her suitors. We travel with her 
from Queechy to New York, from New York to Paris, back 
again to Queechy, and finally to England, where she is to 
marry the wealthy Mr. Carlton, a character almost as flawless 
as Fleda herself. This book has more action than The Wide, 
Wide World and even some touches of drama—a forged 
note with its consequences, and a threatened duel between 
the chief contenders for Fleda’s hand. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the contemporary view that Queechy was a better 
novel than its predecessor would obtain today; for to the 
extent that the story deals somewhat less with rustics and 
considerably more with gentry, it seems to have less depth. 
The books are both notably well written. 

Considering the many changes of scene in Queechy, it is 
remarkable that this book was and still is definitely asso- 
ciated with Canaan. Today the visitor driving along Canaan’s 
main road comes first to the beautiful body of water now 
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There followed “years of litigation; it seems to me I grew 
up on it,” Anna recalled. ‘““The rest of us did what we could, 
went without, economized in every way, and copied law 
papers unto stiff wrists.” 1* 

At length, to save the very roof over their heads, they were 
obliged to part with their most valuable possessions at pub- 
lic sale. Susan’s Chickering had to go, and the Domenichino 
“St. Cecelia,” a lovely print that had always hung above the 
piano. Other prints and paintings went also, as well as books 
in fine bindings, satinwood chairs and inlaid tables, rugs, 
china and silverware.'® Except for essential furnishings, the 
family retained little, but they did manage to keep what was 
probably the most valuable of their works of art—an oil por- 
trait of George Washington, one of Gilbert Stuart’s “Athe- 
naeum heads.”” Eventually Anna would bequeath this to the 
Military Academy, and it hangs today in the West Point 
library.*° 

There can be no doubt but that the “Wide World” royal- 
ties, when they did begin to pour in, were considerable—a 
letter of the Putnam firm in 1853 refers to “payment of 
$4500 to Miss Warner for six months’ sales.”*? But Susan’s 
earnings were quickly swallowed up by the extraordinary 
demands upon them. Furthermore, not only were the for- 
eign sales, except for a preliminary remittance of one Lon- 
don publisher, completely profitless, there were even pirated 
editions in the United States. Susan’s subsequent earnings 
from time to time were sufficient to ease the family’s situa- 
tion, but this best-selling author never became rich. Indeed, 
most of her later books, and those of her sister, were sold 
outright to meet immediate demands, and, even when not 
pirated, brought no royalities whatever.** 


Before the first book was out Susan had begun her second, 
Queechy, regarded at the time as a better novel than The 
Wide, Wide World—a judgment which she herself may be 
said to have anticipated. Before the second book was pub- 
lished she recorded “I thought on looking over Queechy a 
few days ago that it was decidedly better than its predecessor. 
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had passed, “ten thousand copies were sold in one railway 
station, but the publishers scouted the idea of sending the 
author a cent.” *4 A distinguished and appreciative reader 
abroad was Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who wrote to Mary 
Russell Mitford in 1853: “Tell me if you have read Queechy, 
the American novel by Elizabeth Wetherell. I think it very 
clever and characteristic. Mrs. Stowe scarcely exceeds it, after 
all the trumpets.” *° 

The rural setting, much praised in her first two novels, 
and which is regarded as the best quality of Susan Warner's 
fictional work, was prominent likewise in her third, The 
Hills of the Shatemuc. Issued in 1856, “ten thousand copies 
were sold on the day of its appearance.” ** 


Anna Warner's first book, Dollars and Cents,—sub-titled 
‘The Family at Glen Luna’”—published in 1853, was begun 
almost simultaneously with Susan’s second. Critics were not 
wanting to call the younger sister’s the better of the two, 
but Susan was not jealous. “I place her somewhere between 
Sterne and Charles Lamb,” she wrote. This is high praise, 
whether or not merited. Mainly Anna’s book, with some 
touches of whimsy, seems almost autobiographical. Read 
Glen Luna as Constitution Island, and the Howards, in their 
descent from riches to genteel poverty, seem quite like the 
Warners. There is the transplanting from city to country; 
the first lessons in manual work; the rural neighbors, includ- 
ing one “who would have been old if he hadn’t been jolly’; 
the waits and disappointments, since “poor people can’t be 
paid until rich people find it convenient”; and finally the 
sale of household possessions in the presence of sheriff and 
appraisers, with “‘the family at one end of the room, like 
mice in a cage of rattlesnakes.” 

Anna, who began writing under the pseudonym, “Amy 
Lothrop” (both sisters soon dropped the pen names), was 
twenty-six when this book appeared. A few years earlier she 
had invented an educational game, called “Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Farm,” played with colored cards. This is noteworthy, 
not only because the animal pictures on the cards were all 
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known as Queechy Lake, though originally it was called 
Whiting’s Pond and was renamed only after the book 
brought special attention to this region. A clear little stream 
runs parallel to this road, with here and there a waterfall, 
and ruins of dams and foundations, that may have belonged 
to the old mills. The way then leads past the old home of 
Grandfather Warner, which has a roadside marker bearing 
the inscription: 


The Jason Warner House. Many of the scenes of 
“The Wide, Wide World” and “Queechy” were laid 
in and around this house, where Susan and Anna 
Warner, noted American authors, spent several sum- 
mers. 


Unlike most houses of the vicinity, which seem to hug 
the road, the old home of Jason Warner is built well back, 
on a hillside, with a deep front yard. There are magnificent 
trees, a front door with a porch, and at the rear a stone ter- 
race, above which the present owner has erected a sign, 
“Queechy House, 1781.” The back of the house is described 
as comparatively new, but the two front rooms, separated 


by a ten-foot hall, belonged to the original mansion. These 
have the fine spaciousness and beautifully simple design of 
the best early American homes. 

Although Anna Warner states that Susan, when she wrote 
Queechy, had not visited Canaan for ten years and “of course 
drew no portraits,” her limited treatment of the country 
people is effective. The chapter called “Queechy Society,” 
which describes a quilting party, and such incidental touches 
as the comments of Barby, the kitchen maid, and of Philetus, 
the farm hand, are successful in capturing dialect and folk 
ways; so much so that for some years the real Queechy neigh- 
bors objected to what they felt had been a none too flattering 
representation of themselves. 

“By the author of “The Wide, Wide World’”’ was suffic- 
ient to launch Queechy auspiciously. Mr. Putnam declared 
it “had a greater start” than any book ever issued from his 
establishment. In a city of England, before many months 
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At tea the night before, we prepared our little plate of 
bread and butter, saw that our kindling basket was 
full, and had our small tea-kettle filled and ready. I 
was generally up by half past four; and by the time 
my sister came down, the fire was burning, the kettle 
was boiling .. . and the green-shaded student lamp gave 
out its invitation to write. A delicious cup of tea and 
the . . . relished bread and butter came first; and then 
two silent, busy pens kept company in the delightful 
work. The fire sang and snapped, the coals dropped 
slowly, and the noiseless pens covered sheet after sheet. 


As finances improved, the family spent several winters 
in town, usually renting furnished rooms, where they could 
do their own cooking, continue to write, and receive their 
friends. One winter ‘Father engaged rooms for us in East 
17th Street—three on a floor, with bath and kitchen privil- 
eges, for $100 from November to May. Here, in our second 
floor flat, we decided to be quietly at home every Saturday 
evening.” There was a front room running the width of this 


house, and back of that an open closet, “large and dark, 
where we hung our cloaks and dresses.” This the girls con- 
verted into a serving alcove—or what they called “a tea 
room.” Anna records: 


We searched out some deep red canton flannel (a 
new thing then) and fitted up our closet with ample 
hangings which by night were quite velvety and effec- 
tive. . . . I made cake and when Saturday came made 
buns as well. . . . We set our coffee pot and cups on a 
small table, with the cake basket and our old-fashioned 
silver candlestick, with its three lights. I stood by the 
table making coffee and tea, and looking out from the 
soft, shadowy candlelight to the brighter gas-lit room. 


“Both friends and strangers began to remember us and 
look us up,” and sometimes there were as many as thirty 
guests at these Saturday evening ‘“‘at homes.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Field came often; and so did Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
those poetic sisters from Ohio who were perhaps the earliest 
Mid-Western bluestockings to migrate to New York. One 
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drawn by Anna herself, but also because, after the cards 
were printed in black and white, Anna and Susan, using 
brushes and water colors, painted all of them by hand. They 
must have colored many thousands, for the game, also pub- 
lished by Putnam, sold for years, with great boxes of the 
cards passing back and forth from Constitution Island to the 
old Broadway store. According to Susan’s diary, Anna’s earn- 
ings from the game kept the family from want during those 
first hard months of waiting for book royalties. 

Once the writing was begun, a steady stream of books by 
both sisters poured forth, year after year. By far the greatest 
number were fiction, but there were many on religious 
themes. Susan’s Walks from Eden, The Star Out of Jacob, 
and The House of Israel, were regarded in their day as ac- 
curate guides to the Holy Land,*" although their author 
had never traveled. 

Just how many books the Warner sisters produced cannot 
be stated with certainty. George Haven Putnam, who had 
known them since his own childhood and who continued to 
bring ou‘ their works after his father’s death, credits the two 
with “not less than seventy titles,” of which Anna, he says, 
was responsible for 18, in addition to 19 on which the two 
collaborated.** However, there is another estimate, published 
in 1923, which credits Susan with 39 and Anna with 30, and, 
in addition, 15 done in collaboration; a total of more than 
eighty.”° 

Putnam, though their principal publisher, was not the 
only one. Lippincott and the no longer existent firm of 
Carter brought out a number of their books in New York, 
and there were innumerable pirated editions of their early 
works, especially in England. Indeed, it was the outrageous 
cheating of the Warner sisters which chiefly inspired the 
elder Putnam in his fight for copyright reform.*° 


During their early years on the Island, the “old Revolu- 
tionary sitting room” served as the sisters’ study, and they 
were early risers. Looking back nostalgically, Anna in after 
years recalled those morning hours of work: 
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the garden and the guests enjoyed themselves. Soon after 
this, Susan records: “Just as I was thinking we were getting 
clear of expenses, comes an invitation from Mrs. Astor [prob- 


ably Mrs. William B. Astor] for Wednesday next. Must go. 
I have no dress.” 


Throughout the Civil War the family remained on the 
Island, following with deep feeling the course of events, 
from the fall of Fort Sumter to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, when they “could not be glad and thankful enough.” 
Hard times were with them again. “Prices of everything, 
except authors’ work, were up, up. .. . People did not buy 
books for want of heart to read them, or because the money 
must go to the hospitals.” For two of the four war years 
“Anna made the garden pay expenses.” 

It was at this unpropitious time that the sisters began 
their only experiment in editing a magazine: a 4-page 
monthly for children, which they called “The Little Ameri- 
can.” A few copies of this remain, containing, besides little 
stories for juveniles which are almost painfully moralistic, 
some really delightful nature studies. These have drawings 
by Anna, and were probably written by her, since she was 
the more inclined to the out-of-doors. Apparently the edi- 
tors employed a printer in the vicinity and put the little 
paper out themselves. Though it “brought us much pleasure 
and not a cent of loss,’ neither was it profitable, and after 
two years it was abandoned.*! 

Henry Warner died in 1875. It would be easy to put this 
man down as a failure, who let his daughters carry the bur- 
den; but to his daughters he was simply the victim of very 
bad luck. Certainly he had been a successful lawyer and had 
maintained a prosperous establishment for some years. After 
giving up his home and office in the city, he continued to 
practice in the State and City courts, but eventually retired 
to the Island. Country-bred, he was able to adjust to the life 
there, and to milk cows himself when, as often happened, 
there was no man for chores around the place. Always a 
scholar, “his life-long delight was in Greek,” his daughter 
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very snowy evening only four guests arrived—all English- 
men, who had known the sisters through their books. But 
there was “royal talk” and the men were no longer strangers 
when they left. 

The Putnams, at their town apartment, also had evenings 
at home, and there the Hudson River authoresses met 
Thackeray one week and Lowell the next. At other literary 
gatherings, then and earlier, they met Emerson, whom Susan 
“did not fancy,” and Agassiz, ‘the great naturalist . . . who 
was really most agreeable.’’ Catharine Sedgwick, the novel- 
ist, and Fanny Kemble, the visiting English actress, were 
other acquaintances of the period. Julia Ward Howe, as 
“Miss Julia Ward,” had long been a friend. 

One winter in town was especially happy. “Father got a 
piano per favour on an old debt. . . . We indulged ourselves 
in black silk dresses . . . also with riding lessons, at the old 
Dickel school in Fifth Avenue. With glee we cut and made 
ourselves gray riding habits.’’ They even bought a horse, 
named Nora, and took her back to the Island; and there, “in 
Happy Valley, all sweet with pines and cedar and hemlock, 
we rode every fine day.” 

At Constitution Island “people of all sorts and nationali- 
ties” were visitors. In summer, guests came “in very lively 
style,” both with and without invitation. There were “‘people 
to breakfast, people to dinner and people to tea and per- 
haps for the night.” Now and then the hostesses had a part- 
time servant; and, fortunately (for the guests), Anna had 
become a capital cook. Susan describes “Anna’s nice chicken 
and pies and chocolate cream” and ‘“Anna’s French and 
brown bread at tea—delicious.’’ For city folks the Island 
offered of course special out-door attractions—“rows on the 
river, scrambles among the rocks, crabbbing and fishing, 
horse-back riding, and excursions to West Point.” 

All this despite the fact that the Warners’ circumstances 
were still often straitened. One year, when there was “very 
little money on hand—perhaps $80 in the world,” and Susan 
“had thought we had better ask nobody . . . a flood of com- 
pany came.” But there were “magnificent strawberries” in 
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frankly called it, was acquired in mature years, when their 
lives were almost overwhelmed by hardship, and in their 
writings they sought to pass on to others what they felt was 
the source of their own endurance. Some might call it native 


integrity or strength of character, but the Warner sisters 
called it God. 


At least some of the literary work of these dedicated and 
industrious siste + may be worthy of remembrance and reviv- 
al. That could only be determined by an examination of all 
of it. Undoubtedly they possessed a real gift for spontaneous 
expression, and they wrote smoothly and well; but they 
worked at top speed and apparently seldom, if ever, pruned 
or revised. This is regrettable, for a hasty glance through 
only a few of their books reveals here and there bits of gold 
well worth refining. 

Today Anna Warner is remembered chiefly by her service 
to the West Point cadets, her authorship of the hymn 
‘Jesus Loves Me, This I Know,” and her book, Gardening 
by Myself (New York, 1872). This is a delightful little work 


of twelve chapters, detailing month by month a gardener’s 
joys and sorrows. It is a practical little book, and a poetic 
one, in its combined philosophy and “know-how.” A typical- 
ly Anna Warner note forecasts the December chapter, and 
seems the concluding message of the book: 


It is one of the happy things of this fitful human life 
that we are all so ready to bridge over the times and 
places that seem empty and without interest. Once let 
the present lose relish, and straightway we stretch out 
our hands to grasp the future and to taste its sweets by 
anticipation. So the days of loss pass into days of hope. 


Increasingly, with the passing years, Anna Warner’s week- 
ly Bible classes for cadets, and her personal role, almost as 
foster mother to successive groups of boys away from home, 
became an established factor in West Point life. Every Sun- 
day afternoon in summer, a boatload of cadets crossed to 
the Island for an hour of Bible study—doubtless a studious 
hour, for “those who preferred to read in French, German 
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Anna recalled. In his junior year at Union College he had 
been put in charge of the Greek class; and in after years, 
“look in his coat pocket when he was going by steamboat or 
train, and you would commonly find some little old Greek 
volume for light reading on the way.” As a young man he 
had published a Discourse on Legal Science (New York, 
1833), and other learned papers; and twenty years later, 
while his daughters were achieving literary fame, he brought 
out his book Liberties of America (New York and London, 
1853), a lengthy treatise, meticulously planned and written, 
on the privileges and responsibilities of citizens in a free 
government. 

Four books by Susan Warner were published the year of 
her father’s death; and in the decade of life remaining to 
her, she brought out a dozen more. She died March 17, 1885, 
at the age of sixty-six, in the nearby village of Highland 
Falls, where the sisters and their aunt had taken a cottage 
for the winter. Aunt Fanny’s death followed a few months 
after Susan’s. 

Anna was left alone, with the Island, the old house, the 
Stuart portrait of Washington, and her faith in God. She 
lived thirty years longer, and kept them all. Despite loneli- 
ness, life in some ways may have been easier for her now. 
While Susan still lived, they had acquired servants, Bertha 
and Buckner, newly emancipated Negroes, and both remain- 
ed with Miss Anna during most of the rest of her days. She 
spent no more winters in the chill discomforts of the Island 
home, but removed to the mainland for a few months each 
year, first occupying a cottage on the Bigelow estate in High- 
land Falls, and later a small house adjoining the old West 
Point hotel. As regularly as November came, the “home- 
made boxes with handles, made for the purpose,” were filled 
with books, and Buckner rowed them to the other shore. In 
May he brought them back again to the Island. 


Anna’s religion, and that of Susan, which dominates much 
of their work, often to the extent of marring it for many 
modern readers, was not wholly due to family tradition or 
early training. Their real “blue Presbyterianism,” as Anna 
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carries new information about life on the Island: “that Miss 
Anna B. Warner have the right to reside there during her 
natural life, and to the use of . . . springs from which she 
gets her water supply and the right to pasture her cows and 
horses and to take such firewood as will be necessary.” ** 

Anna Warner died in Highland Falls, January 22, 1915, 
at the age of eighty-eight. In the old West Point chapel she 
was given a soldier's funeral. Half a dozen of her own cadets 
were pallbearers, and taps were sounded at the grave.** 

Constitution Island and the Warner home are now cher- 
ished by the Constitution Island Association, first called the 
Martlaer’s Rock Association, organized the. year after Anna’s 
death, with two purposes: “to arouse interest in the preser- 
vation of the Warner House,” and “to arrange, label, guard 
and care for the furniture, books and other objects of value 
which belonged to the Warner family.” Twice a week in 
summer (on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons), a launch 
takes tourists to the Island from West Point and from Gar- 
rison, to view the house and grounds. It is not at all an ele- 
gant place—this isolated literary shrine—but efforts have 
been made to keep it almost as it was when the Warners 
lived there. A border of summer flowers lines the path from 
wharf to house, though “the roses, chrysanthemums, great 
beds of mignonette . . . the verbena of nine shades, the gilias, 
sweet alyssum and woodbine” of Miss Anna’s day are gone. 
But the trees are still there, the river view, and the old, 
white-painted house. Within is “the Revolutionary sitting 
room” where the sisters worked so early in the morning; 
tl ‘re is the study filled with the books they loved to read, 
as well as what seems to be a complete collection of those 
they wrote. There is the dining room, where the many guests 
were amply fed, and there are the modest upstairs bed- 
rooms. 

At the back of the house also are spots of interest: a lean- 
to shed, housing the three-wheeled chaise which a friend, 
Miss Mary Garrettson of Rhinebeck, once presented to the 
sisters. And the place above the kitchen door where the 
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or Spanish, were supplied with Bibles in those languages.’’** 
After the class there would always be refreshments, straw- 
berries and other good things in season; and often the boys 
went back to the Point carrying flowers from the garden. 
When cold weather came, a special bus replaced the boat, 
to take the cadets to Miss Anna’s “winter quarters.’ And 
here, on Saturday evenings, her hospitality was extended to 
any West Pointers who cared to come, from plebes to visiting 
generals. 

“They keep me busy, those gray uniforms,” Anna wrote 
to a friend, about four years after Susan’s death. ‘‘Saturday 
I had Nebraska to dinner; Tennessee, Kansas, Michigan and 
New Jersey to call; Illinois, Delaware, Wisconsin, South 
Carolina, Minnesota and Ohio to tea.” A few years after 
that, there is this reference in a letter: “Friday I made cake. 
Saturday afternoon came callers in gray; Saturday night, up 
to 9 [o'clock], any number to tea; Sunday night finds me a 
pretty tired person.” ** For years she was showered with in- 
vitations to young officers’ weddings, though seldom able 
to attend, except those at the Point. “From Maine to Mary- 
land these boys think they can’t get married comfortably 
unless I look on,” she wrote. 


Anna Warner was determined that Constitution Island 
should become a part of the Military Reservation of West 
Point, and despite the financial difficulties which were al- 
ways her lot, she would not part with it for any other pur- 
pose. She refused a tempting opportunity to sell it for an 
amusement park, only to offer it to the government at a 
lower price.** William Howard Taft, then Secretary of War, 
and Elihu Root, Secretary of State, both recommended its 
purchase, but no Congressional appropriation could be ob- 
tained. At length a wealthy friend came to the rescue. Mar- 
garet Olivia Sage (Mrs. Russell Sage), who had loved the 
Warners and their books since she first cried over The Wide, 
Wide World, bought the Island and joined with Anna in 
offering it as a gift to the government. President Theodore 
Roosevelt accepted the gift in 1908, with a proviso which 
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23 Olivia E. P. Stokes, op. cit.; [Franklin Ellis], History of Columbia County 
(1878) , 319 ff. 

24 Susan Warner’s diary, 1853, in Susan Warner. 

25 Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning II, 134. 

26§. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature (1898) , 
III, 2586. 

27 Anna Warner, Susan Warner. 

28 George Haven Putnam, quoted by Delafield, in the Yearbook cited. 

29 “Bibliography of the Works of Susan Warner and Anna Bartlett Warner,” 
in the Fourth Annual Report of the Martlaer’s Rock Association, 1920-1923. 

30.4 Memoir of George Palmer Putnam. 

31A few issues of The Little American are owned by the Constitution 
Island Association, and the Library of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point. 

32 Thomas W. Hotchkiss in Christian Advocate, September, 1916. 

33 Olivia E. P. Stokes, op. cit. 
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wren made its nest in a watering pot, inspiring that famous 
little poem believed to be the last that Anna Warner wrote: 


It seems so strange to think of days 

When I shall not be here; 

When the winds shall blow, and the waters flow 
And I not even near. 

When my roses bloom for other eyes; 

And my birds sing not for me; 

When the shadows fall from the cedars tall 

And I not here to see. 


Oh, Wreniken! dear little friend! 

Make hay while it shines, my sweet! 
Come down from the back of the old settee 
On your dainty little feet. 

Come, turn your pretty head about 

And sing and sing and sing! 

There'll be many a change, dear Wreniken, 
When I have taken wing. 

They'll tear away the corner gourd 

And the old box over the door; 

And the little old green watering pot 
Will be your nest no more.*? 


A visitor found Wreniken still nesting in the watering 
pot in the spring of 1915, soon after Anna Warner left to 
take her place “among the loved things that were.” * 


1Statement of the late George Haven Putnam, in 1922, quoted by John 
Ross Delafield, in “The Wherefore of the Constitution Island Association,” 
in the Annual Report and Yearbook of The Constitution Island Association, 
1952 and 1953, page 32. 

2 The Wide, Wide World was published, in two volumes, in December, 
1850. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was first published as a serial in The National Era, 
Washington, D. C., beginning in June, 1851. It was first issued as a book, 
in two volumes, March, 1852. 

3 George Haven Putnam, letter to The New York Times, January 31, 1915. 

4U. S. Military Academy Archives, West Point. 

5 Edward M. Ruttenber, Obstructions to the Navigation of Hudson's River 
(Albany, 1860); Edward C. Boynton, History of West Point (New York, 
1863) ; B. F. Fackenthal, The Great Chain at West Point (Buck’s County 
Historical Papers, Doylestown, Pa., 1937); Charles Rufus Harte, The River 
Obstructions of the Revolutionary War (1946). 

6 Stuyvesant Fish, “Constitution Island,” in Publication XVI of the 
Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands (Newburgh, N. Y., 
1914); William L. Calver, “The Lost Fort Constitution on Constitution 
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ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN * 


UEL PARDEE TOLMAN, author of a recent book on Ed- 
ward Greene Malbone,' puts the case neatly, if nega- 
tively, in these lines: 

“Some of the sources of incorrect attribution are: family 
tradition; wishful thinking; snap judgments; lack of knowl- 
edge of art techniques; deliberate fraud; paid writers of 
certificates of genuineness; copies which pass as originals; ill- 
informed opinions of artists, art writers, museum officials, 
dealers, bluffers. Even the best of authorities sometimes 
make wrong guesses.” 

Before we discuss ways and means of arriving at correct 
attributions, it might be well if we asked ourselves why we 
want to make them in the first place. There are, I think, four 


reasons for our being concerned with the problems we have 
met to talk over. 


The first of these reasons is that our time stands at a high 
point of disillusion with the Darwinian analogy. Theories 
of art history which engulfed the individual artist in great, 
self-propelled tides were very common in the earlier years 


*On January 24th-25th, 1959, the Association held an art conversation 
weekend, in Fenimore House for discussion by a small, specialized group of 
experts concerning problems of attribution in American painting. 

The first session, on Saturday morning, was opened by Mr. Sheldon Keck, 
Conservator of the Brooklyn Museum, who spoke about the physical prop- 
erties of paintings (stretchers, canvas, paint), as guides to their age and 
possible attribution. 

He was followed by Mr. Alfred Frankenstein, author and editor, art critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, who presented the paper printed herewith, 
on other types of evidence in solving attributional problems. 

This discussion weekend was the occasion for Dr. Jones’s preliminary 
announcement of Mr. Stephen C. Clark’s gift to the Association of more 
than 125 early American paintings, collected by the late Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Gunn of Newton, Massachusetts, for the most part by painters with 
little or no academic training. Many of them are by as yet unknown artists; 
some are signed by painters of whom little is yet recorded. Essential research, 
cleaning and conservation of this important collection are now going forward, 


and it is planned to exhibit the paintings at Fenimore House in the spring 
and summer of 1960. 
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34 U. S. M. A. Archives. 

35 U. S. M. A. Archives. 

36 Major General F. A. Irving, in the 1952 and 1953 Yearbook of the Con- 
stitution Island Association, 18; Colonel H. Crampton Jones in New York 
History, July 1952, XX XIII, 292. 

37 The Reverend Percy Silver, a West Point chaplain and one of the 
founders of the Martlaer’s Rock Association, read this poem at an early 
meeting of that Association, and it is printed in the Association’s Yearbook 
for 1920-1923. 

38“The loved things that were” is quoted from a story in The Little 
American, October, 1863: “The summer roses have silently dropped their 
crimson leaves and taken their place among the loved things that were.” 
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and most of the sloppy or inadequate work that is done in 
this field. There is a dishonesty of omission or incomplete- 
ness that is as reprehensible as out-and-out fakery, and in 
most cases it can be traced to the profit motive. 


Assuming that our motives are disinterested, we employ 
five types of evidence in arriving at attributions in the field 
of painting. These five types of evidence are: 

1. Stylistic 

2. Iconographic 
3. Physical 

4. Documentary 
5. Signatural 

These five types of evidence overlap. Iconographic, physi- 
cal and signatural evidence are specialized forms of the 
stylistic; furthermore every work of art in the world is to 
some degree a document bearing on every other work of art. 
But in general the distinctions between the five categories are 
clear enough. 

Of the five, the stylistic is overwhelmingly the most im- 
portant. It is the only type of evidence on which, alone, an 
attribution can be made. One cannot make an attribution 
solely on grounds of subject matter, materials, signature, or 
external documentation, but one can and often does make 
an attribution solely on grounds of style. Here, however, 
arises the great paradox: Style, the crucial and ultimately 
determinant factor in any attributional chain of evidence, 
is the only factor that cannot be objectively proved. In every 
stylistic evaluation there is an element of mere opinion, and, 
no matter how hard we may try to eliminate it, an element 
of esthetic appreciation. It therefore behooves us, if we are 
really scholars and not dogmatic “authorities,” to seek con- 
firmation of our stylistic readings in the four other types of 
evidence whenever they are available. And one may observe 
as an aside that whenever our stylistic readings are challeng- 
ed we invariably shift ground to evidence of other kinds 
that supports our opinion. 

A second paradox we must face in playing the great game 
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of the present century. In his new book, The Philosophy of 
Art History, Arnold Hauser points out the odd inconsistency 
between these theories of “art history without names” and 
our century’s overwhelming emphasis on artistic individual- 
ism. Theories of art history, including Hauser’s own, are 
now being subjected to a thorough revision aimed at pro- 
viding a freer articulation between the individual and his 
environment. Nowhere is this change more striking than in 
the field of American provincial or primitive painting. 
Thirty years ago, when this area of our art first came to 
attention, its anonymity was stressed and great delight was 
taken in its namelessness. Today we bend every effort to 
identify as such the works of J. Brewster or J. Brown, and 
we invent names for the nameless, hoping that our Border 
Limners and our Pierpont Limners will eventually emerge 
into the full light of biographical identity. 

This brings us to my second reason for desiring to make 
attributions. The Darwinian analogy to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we have an itch for identification. This is a 
peculiarity of our own folkways and one which would prob- 
ably seem very strange to a Kwakiutl, whose people have 
produced magnificent works of art devoid of personal stamp. 
How many thousands of dollars have been expended in our 
civilization to determine if a certain set of plays is the works 
of one William Shakespeare or of Francis Bacon? But just 
how significant is this question in and for itself? 

Mere identification is not enough; that is my third point. 
We have met to discuss problems of artistic attribution un- 
der the auspices of a great historical society. This is no acci- 
dent. Art is one of the evidences of history, but no work of 
Western art thoroughly interlocks with its moment of his- 
tory unless and until its maker is identified. And every re- 
finement of observation about the society reflected in the 
work of art is likely to lead us closer to its author. 

The fourth reason for desiring to make attributions is 
that our society places higher financial values on the works 
of some artists than on the works of others. This is a bad rea- 
son but a very powerful one. It is the source of all forgery 
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of attribution is that the five types of evidence are most 
difficult to assemble at the point where they are most needed 
—in dealing with an artist’s early work. It is generally as- 
sumed that an artist’s stylistic and chirographic habits, his 
predilections for certain types of subject matter and his pref- 
erence for certain types of materials, are not fully developed 
at the outset of his career. Consequently works of dubious 
authenticity are shoveled into his early phase, and since there 
are usually few if any documents whereby this process can 
be checked, the early period of every well-known artist 
becomes an attributional catch-all wherein anybody’s guess 
is good. It has been my observation, however, that an artist’s 
early efforts often reveal his habits far more clearly and 
specifically than is commonly believed; at all events, we 
should do well to rig our mental switchboards so that a dan- 
ger signal flashes automatically as soon as we begin to think 
that a painting which does not fit the established canon of 
an artist’s work must be a product of his early years. 

Iconographic evidence requires little discussion in a gen- 
eral way. It is obvious that certain artists specialize in cer- 
tain kinds of subject matter. It is also obvious that there is 
nothing to prevent a portrait painter from attempting a 
landscape now and then, although this point is sometimes 
overlooked. But when a still life painter represents objects 
that did not come into existence until after his death, watch 
out. 

Physical evidence has been discussed in detail by Mr. 
Keck. The kind of evidence adduced by laboratory examina- 
tion is far less frequently used than it should be, partly be- 
cause it is expensive and -partly because it lies outside the 
art historian’s immediate, personal area of observation. But 
there are types of physical evidence which do not require 
specialized equipment or training, and we take them into 
account far less often than we should. A few doctoral dis- 
sertations on canvas stretchers or canvas-makers’ stamps 
would do far more good for art history than nine-tenths of 
the dissertations that discover hitherto unnoticed “meanings” 
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in the iconography of this or that baroque painter, and 
they would not be any duller to read. 

Signatural evidence, likewise, is far too infrequently used, 
partly because the proper reading of chirography is a matter 
for experts who charge stiff fees, and partly because these 
experts devote most of their time to examining questioned 
documents in civil and criminal cases at law, and so are in- 
sufficiently genteel for our little world. But when the ascrip- 
tion of a van Gogh turns on the reports of the handwriting 
specialists, as it did in the famous recent case of William 
Goetz’s “Study by Candlelight,” it is clear that the art histor- 
ian cannot afford to dispense with their advice. 

Documentary evidence, in the sense of evidence provided 
by letters and diaries, has many values, most of them obvi- 
ous. Their major value, beyond the sphere of simple confir- 
mation, lies in clarifying the difference between history and 
criticism. We evaluate artists of the past in terms of the 
esthetics of our own time; furthermore the creative preoc- 
cupations of our own time lead us to stress one artist of the 
past and reject another, or, as in the case of William Sidney 
Mount, to stress one aspect of an artist’s work and reject or 
overlook others. This is inevitable and there is nothing 
wrong with it so long as we understand that criticism is not 
the same thing as history and may provide catastrophically 
wrong criteria in the department of art history devoted to 
attribution. Mr. Tolman should have added at least one 
more item to his tally of reasons for incorrect ascription: 
the assignment of modern motivations to artists of the past. 
The artist's own documents can help us to avoid falling into 
that trap. 


The discussion ended with a demonstration, by means of 
slides, of an attributional problem in which all five factors 
counted. It was drawn from my own experience and took 
the form of a differential diagnosis between two paintings, 
one by William Michael Harnett and the other by John 
Frederick Peto, which su_ rficially looked almost identical, 
so that both of them were at one time ascribed to Harnett.” 
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1958 


FOREWORD 


In retrospect 1958 saw advances for the Association in a wide 
range of activities. The changes in the Main Building of the 
Farmers’ Museum, begun in 1957, continued and expanded until 
half of the exhibits have now been totally rethought and reinter- 
preted. The Junior Program, after a school year dogged by 
influenza and foul weather, burst upward with unprecedented 
growth until all previous records have ‘been broken. It has also 
been a year in which the Junior Program has been more closely 
linked with the over-all program of the Association. The transfer 
of Hancock House, our Ticonderoga building, to the Fort 
Ticonderoga Association has simplified our operation and con- 
centrated our library assets in a central location; it has also been 
a year in which the library collection was used by more scholars 
than ever before. Seminars on American Culture had their 
largest attendance and museum attendance reached a new aggre- 
gate total, although the growth was entirely in Fenimore House. 
And, finally, in the field of American art, through a combination 
of circumstances, we stepped forward to take a new position of 


leadership. All in all it was a very good year filled with promise 
for the future. 


Two old friends left us in 1958: Fred Richards, a Trustee since 
1899 when the Association was founded, died after one of the 
few Trustee Meetings he had ever missed. And in the fall, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Fellow of the Association and ofttimes 
faculty member at Seminars, also died. These were loyal friends 
who served the cause of New York’s history and this Association 
far and beyond the call of duty. 
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But it was shown that for all their apparent closeness, the 
stylistic differences between them were actually profound 
and the iconographic differences highly significant, as were 
the physical and signatural differences; the external docu- 
mentation also supported the attribution finally arrived at. 

I mention this demonstration not for its own sake but be- 
cause of something that arose afterward, during the dis- 
cussion. Arthur Healy, chairman of the art department at 
Middlebury College and one of the country’s ablest painters 
in watercolor, pointed out stylistic distinctions between the 
two pictures which had not been brought out before, empha- 
sizing the baroque sense of movement in the Peto and the 
still, precarious balance of the Harnett. In commenting on 
this, Louis Jones, director of the New York State Historical 
Association, and: his wife, Agnes Halsey Jones, pointed out 
that art historians are not artists, and that artists frequently 
provide critical and historical insights of great value to the 
art historian. Artists are in the business of making art, not of 
assembling data. This is sad, and it suggests that art histor- 
ians might do well to submit their data to articulate artists 


before they publish it. To be sure, the understanding of art 
is not a mystery open only to the technically initiated. If it 
were, we might as well close all the museums and concert 
halls, without further ado. But I wish Arthur Healy and I 
had written two books together, instead of the one® on which 
we collaborated some years ago. 


1 Ruel P. Tolman, The Life and Works of Edward Greene Malbone 1777- 
1807 (The New-York Historical Society, New York, 1958) . 

2 See Alfred Frankenstein, After the Hunt (University of California Press, 
1953) . 

3 Alfred Frankenstein and Arthur K. D. Healy, Two Journeyman Painters 
[Benjamin Franklin Mason and Abraham G. D. Tuthill] (Sheldon Museum, 
Middlebury, Vermont, 1950) . 
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ests within the community and is certainly one of the most 
representative gatherings of the village year. 


Seminars 


The list of those attending Seminars in 1958 reached an all- 
time high with 355. Of particular interest to me is the geographic 
spread which this group represents. They came from twenty-three 
states, the District of Columbia, and two provinces of Canada. 
36% of our students came to us from outside New York and from 
as far away as Texas, California, Oregon and New Brunswick. 

The Seminar program has settled into a fairly stable pattern. 
The Frontier Folkways course is now given for two weeks, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and students can take it for one week or two, 
in the morning or the afternoon, or both. The notable thing 
about this course is that it utilizes the resources of The Farmers’ 
Museum to their maximum and, in so far as possible, it empha- 
sizes the desirability of doing, of handling, and of experiencing 
historical material. Eighty students took this course the first week 
and sixty the second. We have increased the depth of this particu- 
lar Seminar considerably and look forward to still further im- 
provement im 1959. 

Miss Barck’s course in Genealogy is also making history. This 
course, too, meets morning and afternoon for a full week and 
fills a sorely felt need. During the Seminars Miss Guin Hall, 
feature writer for the New York Herald-Tribune, did an article 
on the Family History course. She offered the reader a 7-page 
mimeographed bibliography of sources which Miss Barck had 
compiled for the amateur genealogist which could be obtained by 
writing the Association and enclosing 25c. To our amazement 
we had 271 responses and this has given us an excellent list to 
circularize for he 1959 course. It also gives us some idea of the 
popularity of this subject and the hunger for information. One of 
the by-products of the genealogical course is the rising number 
of genealogical inquiries sent to the library. 

Other courses offered this year were the Preservation of 
Historic Materials, The Conservation of Paintings, Outdoor 
Historical Drama, a pioneering study of Victorian Taste and, 


finally, a course in the history of the Hudson and Champlain 
Valleys. 


Local History Enthusiasts 


The Association must always seek to cultivate the historical 
interests of people on many fronts. If the Seminars draw from 
all over the United States, we also must have programs of 
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ADULT PROGRAM 


Conversational Weekend 


In January we experimented with a new kind of gathering. 
This was a round table of American art historians each of whom 
is seriously interested in the question of “What is American 
about American Art?” Two Guggenheim Fellows, Miss Louisa 
Dresser of the Worcester Art Museum and Mr. Bartlett Hayes of 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, had both recently 
been abroad studying this problem and they led off the discus- 
sion. The meeting was by invitation and about 35 attended. Our 
feeling about this particular program is that it must be kept small 
and limited to the scholars who are specifically concerned with 
the particular subject under discussion. I think everybody who 
attended felt that he had had two days of unusually stimulating 
talk. We didn’t attempt to prove anything; we sought merely 
to give an opportuity for thoughtful people to exchange views 
and we achieved what we set out to accomplish. 


Winter Series and the Ball 


The winter program for our immediate community is a series 


of Sunday afternoon programs held in February. In 1958 we had 
a film, ‘““The Farmer Takes A Wife,” a program of folk songs 
by Professor and Mrs. Harry Behler, a contemporary poet, 
Walker Gibson, reading from his Reckless Spenders and the new 
volume which came out during the year, Come As You Are, and 
finally, a talk by our neighbor, Dr. Richard B. K. McLanathan, 
Director of the Community Arts Program at the Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica, on “Fun With American Paint- 
ing.” 

In the middle of February we also held the fourth annual 
Susquehanna Ball. Something over 175 couples danced in the 
Hall of Life Masks and generally enjoyed themselves during a 
long winter’s evening. I think it is safe to say that the Susque- 
hanna Ball has become the bright spot in the winter social 
season in this little village that sometimes gets both actually 
and figuratively snow-bound. It gives our fellow townsmen the 
feeling that this beautiful house and its treasures are theirs to 
enjoy. One could talk about this, I suppose, in terms of — 
relations and I think it is perfectly true that good public relations 
are a by-product, but most important is the fact that the people 
who live here are given a closer sense of identity with the Associa- 
tion. The Ball cuts across all the different groups and the inter- 
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College in Clinton and 1958 at Union College in Schenectady. 
This year we had about 200 people in attendance and offered 
three concurrent sessions, morning and afternoon, on Collecting 
Historical Manuscripts, on Practical Hints for Local History 
Exhibits, and Planning a Historical Exhibition of Paintings. 
In the afternoon there were sessions on Use of Tape Recordings 
for Collecting Local History, Developing a Junior Historical 
Program, and a session on the Columnist and Local History. 
Saturday evening there was a very pleasant session of folk songs 
and tales. 

What we have discovered from the Workshop is that people 
want specific, practical suggestions for improving their local pro- 
grams. They want plenty of opportunity to discuss and ask 
questions. They want thc. sessions to be just what their name 
implies, “Workshops,” the successful programs discussed and 
clarified so that they can utilize the experiences in their own 
communities. At the present writing it looks as if we shall be 


holding the 1959 Workshop at State University Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz. 


The Year of History 


As everyone knows by this time, the State of New York will 


celebrate in 1959 not only the discoveries of Champlain and 

Hudson but more than that, the whole State will take cognizance 

of the Year of History. Two of our Trustees have been unusually 

active in this matter: Carl Carmer, as Vice Chairman of the Tem- 

porary State Commission on Historic Observances, and Mr. oo 
C 


H. G. Pell, as Chairman of the Federal Commission, calle 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Commission. 

The Association has seen its role essentially as an educational 
one. In 1958 we offered two Seminar courses specifically designed 
to meet the needs of local committees responsible for their 
community programs in 1959. One of these was planned to 
give background and insight to the history of the Hudson and 
Champlain Valleys; the other was to provide them with a sound 
basis for the writing and production of outdoor dramas. Further- 
more, 50% of the Local History Workshop was in one way or 
another directed toward the problems which the Year of History 
will present to local committees. During 1959 our Library will 
continue to serve, as it has already served, members of local 
committees doing research and in an informal way I assume 
that our friends in local historical societies will continue to call 
on us for advice and counsel in carrying out their programs. 

We shall have a major exhibit of New York State folk art at 
Fenimore House, drawn from the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk 
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particular interest to our friends and neighbors. Starting in 
December, 1956, we began a series of very informal meetings 
called “Local History Enthusiasts,” at Fenimore House. There 
are no organization, no dues, no membership list but four times 
a year there is developed a program of special historical interest 
to the people in and about the village of Cooperstown. The 
tremendous popularity of these evening meetings is a constant 
surprise to me. 

This last year each session was devoted to one of the nearby 
communities in Otsego County, and on each occasion well over 
200 people came—sometimes in very inclement weather. These 
meetings are bringing into the orbit of the Association individu- 
als who never before have felt called upon to join in our pro- 
grams, and the enthusiasm with which they have responded after 
having attended once and then returned for other meetings is 
very rewarding. 

Credit for the success of these meetings goes to Miss Dorothy 
Barck and Mrs. Florence Ward, who very early got the range and 
have kept their guns trained to the target. 

In January the subject was Pierstown, in March the Town of 
Springfield, May the Town of Middlefield, and in October the 
‘Town of Hartwick. 

For each meeting, photographs of the particular area and of 
its residences were selected from the Association’s collection or 
lent by interested friends, and they were thrown on a screen by 
an opaque projector. Comments on the pictures were given by a 
panel composed of people from the area familiar with its history. 
For each of the Towns there was a temporary exhibition in a 
gallery adjoining the meeting room, of manuscripts, programs, 
invitations, photographs, and memorabilia, from the Associa- 
tion’s libraries or lent by residents of the locality. 

So great was the interest in Springfield, that the program of 
that evening was repeated in the East Springfield School, with the 
same panel and even more photographs, and the Middlefield 
evening may result in the organization of a local historical society 
in that township. 


Local History Workshop 


In 1957 and 1958 we held our Annual Meeting the week-end 
of the first week of Seminars and it is my observation that this 
works out well for all concerned. I would judge that for the 
years immediately ahead the Trustees will authorize the contin- 
uance of this procedure. 

We have also held during these last two years and shall contin- 
ue to hold Local History Workshops—in 1957 at Hamilton 
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Art Collection at Williamsburg and from our own collection. 
This will open first in mid-March in Williamsburg and then 
come here to Cooperstown in mid-June and stay until mid-Sep- 
tember. Recent acquisition by the Rockefeller Folk Art Collec 
tion of the Halliday-Thomas paintings, which have seldom been 
shown and many of which are of New York provenance, will add 
special distinction to this exhibition of the work of our non- 
academic artists. There will be about seventy paintings, carvings 
and other third-dimensional objects. 


New York History 


During 1958, four issues of New York History appeared quar- 
terly, comprising volume XX XIX, with Miss Barck continuing as 
Acting Editor. They contained seventeen articles relating to 
New York State, and reviews of thirty-one current books. The 
July issue was devoted principally to articles about the Adiron- 
dacks and the pre-election October issue included three mono- 
graphs of political history. The Director’s report of the Associa- 
tion for 1957 was published in January, and Dr. Corey’s Seventh 
Annual Listing, 1957, of “Some New York State and Local 
Historical Research in Progress,” in July. Each issue contained 
Miss Barck’s selections of “Articles of Interest to Yorkers,” and 
she continued “Local History in the Library” for brief notices 


of books, pamphlets and anniversary publications. “The Direc- 
tor’s Page” kept the membership advised each quarter about the 
Association’s plans and activities, and in July, Mr. Rath reported 
on the Junior Historian Program. 
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JUNIOR PROGRAM 


Yorkers 


On May 10, 1958, a headline in The New York Times Maga- 
zine announced: THEY’RE HIP ON HISTORY. It was referring 
to Yorkers, the 5,718 junior historians of this Association, more 
than a third of whom were at the time holding their annual 
convention in Rochester. Obviously in awe of these nondelin- 
quent juveniles in a day of juvenile delinquency, Timesman 
Warren Weaver, Jr., reported the 16th year of one of the most 
succesful junior historians’ programs in the United States. He 
told of their chapter programs, their research, their books, their 
trips, their parties, their museums, their newspaper articles, 
their exhibits—and the fun they were having with history. 

In spite of almost epidemic illness and snowstorms which closed 
the schools in the fall and winter of 1957-1958, in spite of double 
sessions and school overcrowding, Yorkers recovered and closed 
out the school year with almost as many members as during the 
record 1956-1957 year. Moreover, so great was the impetous that 
as this Annual Report goes to press there are already more 
Yorkers (6.048 of them) than at any time in the history of the 
junior programs. 

All this I am happy to report, for it seems vital to me that this 
Association should continue to be an active leader in this 
important movement. The third state to adopt such a program 
(Indiana and Texas started the movement in 1939) , we continue 
to prepare our teen-age youth by the thousands annually for 
responsible citizenship through appreciation of the American 
past. I am particularly pleased that we continue to explore ways 
and means to make our own program more effective and to in- 
fluence other States and Provinces to initiate new programs. 

In September Mr. Rath, who directs the Junior Program, 
brought together in Cooperstown, for the first time, the Student 
Council of the Yorkers. These were the ten young men and young 
women nominated by their Zones for the statewide election at 
Rochester. During sessions that lasted through one lovely fall 
day at Bump Tavern they sat with their Association leaders and 
discussed their program. With great common sense leavened by 
good humor they declared themselves and made their wishes 
about Yorkers known. It is already a better program because 
they have met. 

Later in the fall, on the first day of November, more than, 50 
Yorker sponsors came to Cooperstown to discuss the organization 
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LIBRARY 


During the spring of 1958, books and pamphlets from the 
Association’s library in the Hancock House at Ticonderoga 
were transferred to Fenimore House, Cooperstown, making the 
central libraries more useful, particularly in the fields of the 
American Revolution, genealogy, and Champlain Valley history. 
The task of checking and processing them, and incorporating 
them into the Fenimore House collection, is gradually being 
accomplished (in addition to her other duties) by Mrs. Donald 
E. Wetzel, the work being about half, finished. Mrs. Wetzel, 
a graduate of Simmons College, with a bachelor’s degree in 
Library Science and experience in a number of libraries, joined 
the staff in March as library assistant, and immediately under- 
took the responsibility of checking in and recording the books 
(and their catalogue cards) from ‘Ticonderoga, arranging them 
according to classification on temporary shelves in the attic, 
thus making them available if needed, classifying and cataloging 
them and making a shelf list, and putting them in their final 
places in the' Reading Room. 

One hundred and eighty-six individuals and thirty-five insti- 
tutions and companies made gifts to the libraries during 1958, 
and their names are recorded hereafter in a list of all donors 
to the Association and the Farmers’ Museum. 


The combined libraries of the Association and The Farmers’ 
Museum, which are administered as a single unit were increased 
during the year, through gift and purchase by the following: 

607 books, 76 pamphlets, 16 volumes of typescript, 330 photo- 
graphs, 331 postcards, 38 manuscript maps, 9 printed maps and 
1 atlas, 43 broadsides, 40 bound volumes of newspapers and 684 
issues of newspapers, 214 manuscript volumes and 1,204 individ- 
ual manuscripts, 10 scrapbooks, 7 bound magazines, and such 
ephemera as greeting cards, tickets, leaflets. We regularly 
receive 270 periodicals by gift, subscription and exchange. 

The genealogical resources were enriched during the year by 
a number of printed family histories, by Bibles containing family 
records, and by some of Mrs. Gertrude Audrey Barber's type- 
written transcripts of records of Otsego and neighboring counties. 
To the newspaper collection were added thirty volumes of the 
Daily Albany, Argus, 1827-1848, and separate issues of the Wor- 
cester (N. Y.) Times, 1944-1955, with the annual bound volumes 
of the Sodus Record and of the Cooperstown newspapers. Some 
of the principal additions to the printed collections were publica- 
tions of the Historical Society of Quaker Hill, from its president, 
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New York History 


and its program. This too was the first opportunity we have had 
to sit down with those upon whose shoulders the whole success 
of the program depends. These are the teachers who give 
voluntarily of their time and resources to guide the Yorker 
chapters throughout the school year. Like the Student Council, 
they discussed the junior historian program intelligently and 
strengthened it by their suggestions; also like their students they 
decided that they too would like to meet again in order to act 
in closer concert with the parent organization. I find all this very 
heartening. 

There were other heartening things in the Yorker year. As I 
mentioned earlier, more than 2,000 Yorkers and sponsors came 
to Rochester for the annual meeting on May 8th and 9th. There 
our good, friend, Association Trustee Carl Carmer, spoke to the 
assembled multitude, an experience he found so overwhelming 
that at his request he reported on it to the meetings of both the 
Board of Trustees and the Association membership in July. 
Another pleasant aftermath of the Rochester meeting was the 
granting of an Award of Merit of the American Association for 
State and Local History to one of the prize-winning exhibits 
there, a fine movie on the history of Farmingdale by the Hard- 
scrabble Chapter of the Farmingdale Junior High School. 

The Yorker, the bimonthly 16-page illustrated magazine of 
the junior historians, continued to be a colorful and interesting 


production. A ..* change was affected in the final issue of 


the school year. Chapter reports, hitherto mimeographed and 
then summarized in the July issue of New York History, were 
rushed into Yorker print (May-June issue), together with the 
announcements of awards. Deemed a success, this provided—and 
will continue to provide—the best index to the stimulating pro- 
grams and the calibre of the participants during the Yorker year. 
The rise in printing costs made it necessary for us to charge 
adult members a dollar a year for The Yorker, but an encourag- 
ing number felt the investment a good one. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Live Stock Show 


Working through the 4-H leadership in Otsego and neighbor- 
ing counties, we held our 12th Live Stock Show on the grounds 
of the Farmcrs’ Museum July 29 and 30. There were 450 entries— 
cattle, swine, and sheep—brought in and shown by 225 boys 
and girls. We can continue to take pride in the quality of the 
judging, the quality of the animals and the showmanship. Most 
of all we take pride in our young neighbors, who, with our 


Yorkers, keep us from getting very discouraged about the next 
generation. 
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N. Y., with deeds and other manuscripts. Gift of Mrs. 
Lincoln Tull (Amy Eaton). 


Account book, 1804-1816, of Peter Mann of Schoharie County, 
N. Y., and Day Book D, D, 1842-1844, of Jared Goodyear, 
of Lawyersville, N. Y. Gift of Mr. Jared van Wagenen, Jr. 


During 1958, Mrs. Wetzel processed 806 volumes from ‘Ticon- 
deroga, and 657 other volumes, and added the following cards to 
the several catalogues: general, 5,417; shelf list, 1,240; imprints, 
59; presentation and association books, 14; local Otsego County 
personal and genealogical catalogue, 37. The vertical reference 
file was rearranged, a list of subject headings and a finding index, 
and a beginning has been made of typing all the family records 
in Bibles owned by the Association. As librarian, Miss Barck 
answered 817 letters, of which one-fourth were reference ques- 
tions requiring research, and one-eighth involved genealogy; and 
as acting editor, she wrote another 349 letters. 

During 1958, 1,110 scholars and students made use of the 
libraries, for genealogical, historical, and technical research. 
They represented ten foreign countries and twenty-six states. 
Most were from New York State (and during the winter months, 
principally from the local’ area), but there were a number from 
New England and from the Old Northwest. July was the busiest 
month, on account of the Seminars, with May and August each 
bringing about half as many readers as July. A majority of the 
visitors were primarily interested in genealogy. Some of the 
other subjects of research were the history of villages and areas 
in the State; local railroads, turnpikes, the Erie Canal; Judge 
William Cooper and James Fenimore Cooper; Indians; early 
recipes; the use of flax and wool; maple sugar; place names of 
Otsego and Delaware Counties; history of The Freeman’s Journal 
and of other newspapers in Otsego County; early New York 
State artists; stenciled rocking chairs; coin silver spoons; shaving 
mugs; Hudson Valley chairs; the Sullivan-Clinton Campaign. 

In connection with the summer exhibit of Rediscovered 
Painters of Upstate New York, a display was arranged (in cases 
just outside the Reading Room) of books containing engravings 
of paintings and drawings by named New York artists. For each 
gathering of Locai History Enthusiasts in Fenimore House, 
there was a temporary exhibition of pertinent books, manu- 
scripts, broadsides, invitations, and photographs. 





New York History 


Mrs. Fred C. Daniels; The People’s Edition of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Novels, in 34 volumes, printed by Stringer & ‘Townsend, 
New York, 1855, and Cooper’s History of the Navy to 1856, gift 
of Mrs. Harry H. Larkin, in memory of her mother (in whose 
library they were), Mrs. Katrina (Irving) Williams, grandniece 
of Washington Irving; a collection of books and pamphlets re- 
lating to Indians and forestry given by Mr. Jay P. Kinney; a 
collection of Beadle dime novels presented by Mr. Rowan D. 
Spraker; and a collection relating to covered bridges (photo- 
graphs, postcards, clippings, leaflets and correspondence) gather- 
ed and given by Mrs. Belle Steward Turner. 


Some of the manuscript additions presented during 1958 were 
the following: 


Account book, 1822-1848, of Ephraim Carr of Hartwick, N. Y. 
Gift of Mrs. Hubert Andrews. 

Diary, 1841-1860, of James Y. Brown, of Windsor, N. Y., and 
Diary of his second wife, Cordelia (Pease) Brown. Gift of 
Mr. Roy L. Butterfield. 

Four account books, and a collection of bills, receipts, and 
family letters, of Dr. Safford E. Hale, of Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Gift of Mr. W. H. Emanuel. 

Sixty-one letters from Hon. John Holmes Prentiss (1784-1861) , 
of Cooperstown, to his wife and children, and 37 deeds, etc., 


relating to his property; letters and genealogical notes of 
Mrs. Charlotte D. (Prentiss) Browning and seven scrap- 
books of ‘ys relating to her, her birthdays, and her 


book Full Harvest. Gift of Mrs. Frank J. Loesch (née 
Browning) through Mr. Carlton Pierce. 

Pages in James Fenimore Cooper’s handwriting from the 
manuscript of his novel Oak Openings. From the Estate of 
Miss Elizabeth Cooper Keese. 

Ledger of Cooperstown Seminary, 1865-1870, and two registers 
of students there, during the principalship of Reverend 
Orren Perkins, grandfather of the donor. Gift of Mr. John 
C. Pearson. 

Six ledgers, 1799-1929, of James Averell and of William Holt 
Averell, of Cooperstown; account book of Levi Kelley of 
Cooperstown, 1816-1827; ledger, 1821-1828, of Miles Benjain- 
in, cabinetmaker of Cooperstown; two day books, 1818-1831, 
of Harvey Luce & Co., and of Luce, Story & Co., saddles and 
bridles. Gift of Mrs. Paul H. Ringer (Mary Averell Brown). 

Volume of records, 1794-1853, of the Baptist Church of Stew- 
art’s Patent, Town of Otsego, N. Y. Gift of Miss Sylvia Topp. 

Collection of surveyor’s field books, surveys and maps, by 
David Hulse, of the Minisink Patent and Orange County, 
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I think the total impact of this collection will be tremendous. 
The paintings are of popular subjects; there will be a constant 
demand for them both as illustrations and as loans. Their 
quality and their variety will add immeasurably to the already 
notable reputation of our folk art collection. 


Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York 


For the first time this year we put on an exhibition in Fenimore 
House which was not entirely from our own collection. The 
show of Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York was the 
cooperative effort of five museums, the Albany Institute of 
History and Art, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute of Utica, 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery, and ourselves. A sixth museum, the New-York Histori- 
cal Society, engaged the exhibition for February, 1959. The 75 
paintings were borrowed from 35 institutions and individuals, 
and ranged in time from 1700 to 1875. The purpose was to dis- 
cover painters who had been forgotten but can still be enjoyed, to 
bring out of homes and museum storage and small local museums 
paintings that reflected the vitality of this State’s artistic tradi- 
tion. It was also our purpose to arouse a new interest in the State's 
artistic heritage, to encourage people to look at their family 
paintings with new eyes and to appreciate more fully the 
neglected artists of their communities. I think these purposes 
have been met—certainly the public enjoyed the exhibition 
tremendously wherever it went and each museum has found 
a reawakened interest in the earlier artists in their communities. 

The catalogue was written by Agnes Halsey Jones, who also 
did the research on the show, and she sought to make it more 
than just a listing of paintings. It became, indeed, a contribution 
to New York’s cultural history. It was beautifully designed by 
Mr. Jay Stewart of Utica and most capably edited by Miss Etta 
Falkner, formerly of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. In 
the wake of this exhibition there has been a steady flow of 
queries and information about New York State painters which 
Mrs. Jones is developing into a permanent archive so that we 
can be increasingly competent in answering the queries that 
come to us and in evaluating paintings that come to light. 

Word of the exhibition was carried by the major art magazines 
of the country, it was reviewed by Alfred Frankenstein of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, one of the English art journals carried 
a story about it, and the newspaper coverage was unusual. All 
of this reflects the kind of interest in our art tradition which, I 
think, is surprising to most of us but which can be understood 
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MUSEUM PROGRAM 


Fenimore House 


In June Mr. Stephen C. Clark acquired for the Association 
an extremely important new collection of American paintings, 
most of them in what we have come to recognize as the folk 
art tradition. This unique collection had been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Gunn of Newton, Massachusetts, and we 
shall keep between 125 and 150 of the finest for future exhibition 
at Fenimore House. The Gunns had collected over a period of 
about 30 years, very quietly but on a large scale. Considering 
the size of the collection, it is almost unbelievable, but hardly 
any one knew of its existence. Fortunately for the Association, 
one of the few people aware of the collection was Miss Mary 
Allis, who brought the matter to Mr. Clark’s attention, as she 
had the Lipman Collection of American folk art in 1950. These 
paintings are unknown even to art historians; they have never 
been photographed so far as we can determine; they are mention- 
ed in none of the books in this field; yet over and over again they 
prove to be of outstanding quality. 

The folk art collection we have had up to this time has been 
weakest in portraits and particularly portraits of children. It 
is here that the new collection is strongest. There are about 40 
portraits of children, dating from 1786 to the 1870's. There 
are 22 portraits of adults, there are 25 landscapes, 25 genre 
paintings, there are 20-odd paintings of buildings and houses, 
there are five paintings of historical or symbolical interest. 
There are still lifes, memorials, examples of the calligraphic 
art; in short, a remarkable range of topics which interested the 
non-academic artists. The great majority of these paintings are 
by unknown artists. On the other hand, John Brewster, Jr., Ruth 
3ascom, Belknap, possibly Benjamin Blythe, T. Chambers, 
William H. Graham, Samuel Jordan, C. B. King, J. McConnell, 
Bass Otis, William Mathew Prior, Deacon Peckham are among 
the artists whose works are signed or are safely attributable. 

At the present time these paintings are being studied, cleaned, 
repaired, photographed. They will not be shown to the public 
during 1959, but we hope that in 1960 we can have a major 
opening of this exciting new group of paintings from our 
collection. Among the illustrations in this report will be found 
one example—the tough little character who it almost seems cer- 


tain must have survived all of the vicissitudes of childhood in the 
early 19th century. 
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The nature of the transformation may be better understood if 
it is pointed out that more than 50% of the material formerly on 
display in rough categories on the Craft Hall floor was with- 
drawn. The result is a better utilization of remaining material. 
The young son of a staff member made the most pointed com- 
ment about the change. ‘““There’s so much more to see!’ This, of 
course, is because Mr. Guldbeck has placed objects so that their 
function can be understood, in most cases, at a glance. Placement, 
clearly defined relationships, a consideration for texture, the 
effective use of color, spatiale of label texts artfully designed 
to merge and be read, a clear spatial concept—these are the 
elements that give meaning to the new Craft Hall. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that the new exhibits were installed 
by our own personnel, largely from available construction 
materials, during the winter months when the unheated Main 
Building is, to say the least, frigid. They reflect the great hidden 
asset we have in our personnel, for they derive from George 
Campbell’s remarkable knowledge of our historic folkways, 
from Per Guldbeck’s surehanded and sympathetic ability to 
utilize museum techniques which let his materials speak clearly, 


and from Corlis Sharp’s skill as a master carpenter and wood 
worker. 


Concurrently there were other changes. Mr. Guldbeck worked 


with Assistant Curator Virginia Parslow in the room devoted to 
the demonstration of spinning and weaving in a minor re-arrange- 
ment designed to heighten effective presentation. There were 
changes as well in the adjoining room, centering around a pro- 
posed emphasis on woman’s concern in the frontier economy; 
but time ran out before these could be completed. Much more 
important was the fact that by a judicious pruning-out of 
materials not pertinent to the Farmers’ Museum main story 
storage space was developed. In this manner we were able to 
bring the reserve collection into better order. At the same time 
similar work on storage areas took place at Fenimore House, 
with the result that our house is far tidier than it was. 

As the year drew to a close, Mr. Guldbeck had already pre- 
sented his plans for further changes in the Main Building. ‘The 
second floor hall (over the Craft Hall) has long been an area 
where early agricultural implements and machinery have made 
their uneasy and unmarked home. Again it is proposed that we 
shall give meaning to this essentialy fine material by using it 
more effectively. The plan as drawn calls for a serial exhibit 
called “The Farmer’s Year,” a colorful chronology of the life of 
the working farmer in the first half of the 19th century. Subject 
to the final approval of the Board of Trustees, it will be con- 
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if one listens to the average visitor without artistic orientation 
as he moves from picture to picture obviously enjoying himself. 


Conservation of Paintings 


Caroline and Sheldon Keck, whose basic course on the con- 
servation of paintings at our Seminars awakened us to our 
responsibility to our own collection, brought up to date their sur- 
vey of our paintings and treated those in most serious need of at- 
tion. It isn’t just a matter of cleaning the pictures or touching 
them up; it is a matter of putting them in a healthy condition 
so that not only in our lifetime but for the foreseeable future 
they can be enjoyed to their fullest extent. As you will note, a 
good many of our paintings are borrowed by other museums 
and travel takes a toll, all of which must be watched constantly 
if we are to fulfill our obligation to the future. 


Brazer Guild 


The Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the Historical Society of 
Early American Decoration is a group of about 600 men and 
women primarily concerned with the preservation, re-creation, 
and study of early American decorative patterns. It is particularly 
noted for its high standards and its members may indeed be 
considered practising artisans. 

In 1958 the Guild sought housing for its Esther Stevens 
Brazer Collection of Early American Designs, both for exhibit 
and study purposes. The result is an agreement between the 
Guild and the Association that should have far-reaching effects 
for both organizations. All of the Guild’s original designs and 
related materials have been transferred to a depository in the 
Farmers’ Museum, where study rooms are being made available 
in the section of Bump Tavern that is not open to the public. 
This material will also be available to the Association for dis- 
play in the proper context, and plans are now under way for a 
special exhibit in the Main Building of the Farmers’ Museum. 
We look forward to a long and happy collaboration in this field 
so closely allied to our own interests. 


Farmers’ Museum 


In 1957 it was the entrance area of the Main Building of the 
Farmers’ Museum that was completely re-done; in 1958 it was the 
Craft Hall. Research Associate Per Guldbeck was responsible 
for a fine new detailed plan, approved by the Director and Vice 
Director and, in principle, by the Board of Trustees. 
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Albany Institute of History and Art Household implements 


Oneida County Historical Society 
Cooperstown Fire Department 
Strathmont Museum, Elmira 
Thrall Library, Middletown 

Frey Place, Palatine Bridge 

Old Sturbridge Village 

Museum Pieces, Inc. 

Rediscovered Painters show 


Revolver and trunk 
Hose-cart 


Harness-making implements, vehicles 
Painting 

Tintypes 

Child’s paint-box 


Eagle & firemark, for reproduction 
13 paintings 
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structed this winter and should be ready for the period of heaviest 
summer travel. 

A step toward the establishment of a long-range conservation 
program was taken with the setting-up of a conservation labora- 
tory for Mr. Guldbeck in the Staff Office building on the grounds 
of Farmers’ Museum. Busy with design and exhibit construction, 
our new Research Associate was not given too much time for 
dealing with conservation needs, but a start was made. For 
example, the so-called “Klock plow,” the earliest in our collection, 
was scientifically treated, thus assuring a long extension of its 
exhibit life. We clearly recognize that with a collect »n like 
ours, of materials that deteriorate inexorably each year, an in- 
creasing amount of time must be given to their conservation. 
To have such a laboratory and, above all, to have a man who 


knows how to use that laboratory means that we are on the right 
track. 


Carriage House 


Working alone, Master Carpenter Corlis Sharp in spite of 
manifold other duties, was able to re-erect on the Village Cross- 
roads grounds, adjoining Bump Tavern, the 19th century Hamil- 
ton Inn carriage house. The job was not complete when the 
travel season ended and no attempt has been made to install the 


George Mastin collection of paintings. The finishing touches will 
be put on the building this spring and the 13 large paintings 
installed. 


Loans 


During 1958 the following loans from the collections in Feni- 
more House and Farmers’ Museum were made: 


American Federation of Arts Paintings 

Schenectady Museum Association Paintings, sculpture, folk art 
Brussels World’s Fair Paintings 

Catskill Public Library Painting & Life Masks 
Schenectady Museum Association Maple sugar making equipment 
Buffalo Historical Society Spoon moulds 

Montgomery Historical Society Dresses 

National Dairy Council Cow-bells 

American Indian Museum Indian items 

Smithsonian Institution Agricultural implements & tools 
Brazer Guild Convention Decorated tinware 

Fort Stanwix Day Household & farm tools 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As I noted in the October 1958 and January 1959 issues of 
New York History, Mr. Robert W. Crooks resigned in the 
autumn to become Assistant General Secretary in the Develop- 
ment Office of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and he has been 
replaced by Mr. George R. Clay as Associate in Public Relations. 
At the same time Mrs. Elizabeth Morris was made Assistant 
in Public Relations and is handling special events and innumer- 
able logistical problems. Mr. Clay will arrive early in the new 
year. 


Cooperstown Night 


This Association cooperated very actively with the Coopers- 
town Chamber of Commerce in a community project called 
“Cooperstown Night,” held in Smalley’s Theatre on April 24th. 
There were talks by authorities in the field of travel and public 
relations and panels of local residents who discussed visitor 
needs and visitor interests in this community. The consensus 
was that this was a very successful evening. 


Beer and Skittles 


The United States Brewers Foundation asked if the Farmers’ 
Museum would be willing to accept a set of skittles which they 
had made by one of the last skittle makers in England. Since 
skittles was a game which, according to John Krout, was long and 
happily played in this colony and state, we accepted. Thereupon 
the Director found himself caught up in a fascinating series of 
events, the climax of which was the presentation made by 
Edward V. Lahey, President of the Foundation. The principal 
speaker on this occasion was Sir Alan P. Herbert, distinguished 
English Member of Parliament, humorist and skittles champion. 


Attendance 


I cannot remember any year in which it was harder to predict 
from one month to the next what the attendance would be in 
our museums. The spring was bad, August was the best month we 
had ever had, the early fall was poor and the late fall was excel- 
lent. Nor were there any observable patterns in other museums 
outside Cooperstown. Our sister institution on Main Street, the 
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TICONDEROGA 


At the meeting of the Trustees in February it was voted to 
turn over to the Fort Ticonderoga Association the Hancock 
House on Moses Circle, Ticonderoga, for a 10-year period. Thus 
closed a chapter of the Association history which had begun 
in 1926 when Mr. Horace A. Moses built and gave to the 
Association a reproduction of John Hancock house in Boston. 
Until 1939 this was the headquarters of our Association; 
indeed, long afterward it was known as “Headquarters House.” 
Under the watchful eye of Mrs. Jane Lape the library grew to 
significant proportions, especially strong in colonial, Revolution- 
ary and Champlain Valley history. The museum aspect of the 
building offered more serious problems; situated in the same 
town with one of the country’s great military museums Hancock 
House was always under the shadow of the Fort. There were 
other problems: administration at a distance of a hundred and 
fifty miles is not satisfactory and only Mrs. Lape’s competence 
made the situation possible. Always we were nagged by the con- 
viction that the maximum values for the promotion of historical 
research, for the village of Ticonderoga and for the Association 
itself, could not be wrested from this situation. 

Mr. John H. G. Pell, President of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Association and Trustee of NYSHA, and I flew east together 
after a historical convention in Ohio in the fall of 1957. We 
surveyed the possibilities of making our building available to 
the Fort, for a library, an Indian Museum, an orientation center. 
The terms were agreed upon, the Trustees acted and on Ethan 
Allen Day (May 25th) the tranfer was made. 

We have combined the general materials from our library at 
Ticonderoga with that at Cooperstown, leaving the local MSS, 
newspapers and books behind. The building was used in 1958 
and will be used in 1959 as a center for the Year of History 
Celebration. After that it will be more closely allied with Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

Tribute is due Mrs. Jane Lape for a quarter century of service 
to the Association and for making the transfer easier at every 
point. It delighted us that Mr. Pell and Col. Edward P. Hamilton, 
Director of the Fort Ticonderoga museum, recognized from 
the beginning that of the various treasures in Hancock House, 
Mrs. Lape was the most valuable. 
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Yorker Jamboree—Catskill District 
Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 


Yorker Jamboree—Capital City Dis- 
trict 


Yorker Jamboree—Long Island District 
Yorker Jamboree—Adirondack District 


Yorker Jamboree—Hudson River Dis- 
trict 


Yorker Jamboree—Buffalo District 
Yorker 


Planning 
District 


Meeting—Genesee 
Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Cooperstown Night 

Yorker Jamboree—Lake Ontario Dis- 
trict 
Yorker 
District 


Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton 


N. Y. S. Chapter, American Studies 
Association 


Second College Conference on Teach- 
ing New York History 

Yorker Jamboree—Mohawk District 
Statewide Yorker Convention 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS—1958 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
New York City 
Fenimore House 
New York City 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Delmar 


Unadilla 
Fenimore House 


Berlin 


Valley Stream 
Canton 


Lebanon Springs 


Akron 


Geneseo 


Fenimore House 
Cooperstown 


Phoenix 
Cortland 
Cooperstown 
Cooperstown 


Holland Patent 
Rochester 





New York History 


National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum dropped 11, 000 
behind their phenomenal year of 1957, The Farmers’ Museum 
with a total of 107,872 was just 159 visitors fewer than the year 
before. On the other hand Fenimore House, partly because 
of the Rediscovered Painters show, partly because we were open 
evenings during July and August for the first time, had an 
attendance of 51,941, or 5,163 more than the year before. This 
was the best attendance the museum had ever had. 

As usual, we had a goodly number of school groups, 343 all 
told, representing 15,261 children, but bad weather was respon- 
sible for the cancellation of some groups previously scheduled. 


Publicity 


There was a steady flow of articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines about the museums aiid our program. Some of these invol- 
ved a good deal of cooperation from the staff and our Public Rela- 
tions department; others of them came without any foreknowl- 
edge on our part. Miss Guin Hall’s articles in the Herald-Tribune 
about the Seminars have been mentioned above. John and 
Alice Durant, who years ago set up the very popular exhibit 
of Washington G. Smith and “Putt” Telfer photographs, pro- 
duced an article for American Heritage in the December issue, 
with which appeared a number of illustrations of the Smith-Tel- 


fer photogr _ from our collection. In December out of a clear 


sky appeared an article in Reader’s Digest (their January, 1959, 
issue) called “Wanton Disregard of our Heritage,” by Blake 
Clark, who spoke at length of The Farmers’ Museum with 
unqualified praise. 

Another unsolicited but very successful public relations proj- 
ect came on a program devoted to Cooperstown which was 
broadcast from Monitor, NBC’s week-end program. 





DONORS 


The following members and friends of the Association made 
gifts of books or museum material during 1958, and we hereby 


express our warm thanks: 


Adams, Mrs. Lance H. 
Allen, Henry M. 

Allis, Miss Mary 

Andrews, Mrs. Hubert 
Angell, George N. 
Apman, Harry 

Arnold, Dr. Henry 
Bacon, Mrs. A. H. 
Bacon, Miss Catherine M. 
Baldwin, Edwin A. 
Barber, Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Barck, Miss Dorothy C. 
Barnes, Mrs. Katherine 
Becker, Mrs. Clyde 
Been, Paul 

Booth, M. Van Cleef 
Bordley, Dr. James, III 
Bowles, Frank 

Brant, LeRoy Verne 
Brazee, Mrs. Hubbard L. 
Brigham, Dr. Clarence S. 
Brown, A. M. 

Buell, Nathan Deloss 
Bull, Mrs. Emerson H. 
Bussing, Mrs. Carol W. 
Butterfield, Roy L. 

Byard, Mrs. James J., Jr. 
Calkins, Mrs. Truesdel Peck 
Carmer, Mrs. Carl 
Chapman, Mrs. William J. 
Chrisler, Miss Lucy 
Clark, Stephen C. 
Cleveland Medical Library 
Coffin, Mrs. Charles B. 
Colburn, Layton Rogers 
Colwell, Mrs. Edith G. 
Colwell, Mrs. Maurice A. 
Cooke, Miss Lucy 
Cooper, Mrs. Edward 
Cooper, Mrs. Paul Fenimore 
Cort, Mrs. Harry L. 
Cottrell, Harry, Jr. 

Cox, Maj. Abraham B. 
Cowdrey, Miss Mary Bartlett 
Crawford, Miss Mary 
Daniels, Mrs. Fred C. 
Davids, Mrs. Arthur E. 


Dennistoun, R. P. 
DeRonde, Mrs. I. S. 


Desmond, Hon. and Mrs. Thos. C. 


DeWitt, Fred 

DeWitt Historical Society 
Dietz, Mary A., Estate of 
Dillenbeck, Mrs. Bertha H. 
Dodd, Mrs. Kenneth L. 
Duroe, Miss Ruth H. 
Duroe, Miss Eliza 

Edder, Mrs. Clara A. 
Emanuel, W. H. 

Emma Willard School 
Engelbeck, Mrs. Ellis R. 


Fairfield (Conn.) Historical Society 


Faust, Dr. Otto A. 
Ferguson, William Fern 
Filak, Mrs. Alexander 
Fisher, J. Sheldon 
Forman, Mrs. Lucy Boies 
Franz, Lorenz 

Frazer, Miss Ruth 
Frederick, John T. 
Furlong, Miss Mary 
Garbutt, Philip J. 
Gardner, Albert Ten Eyck 
Gazley, J. Stokes, Estate of 
Gibbs, Mrs. Lela M. 
Gordon, William R. 
Grant, Eric 

Gray, Mrs. Leslie B. 
Grifone, Francis V. 
Guldbeck, Per E. 

Gulick, Mrs. J. Halsey 
Gundry, Eldon P. 

Guthe, Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
Hallock, Homan F. 
Halvey, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Harris, Mrs. 

Haskins, Vernon 

Haynes, Williams 

Heaton, Ronald E. 


Henry B. Endicott Jr. High School 


Herrick, Miss Helen 
Higgison, Mrs. C. W. 
Hine, Mrs. Leah 
Hochschild, Harold K. 
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May 25 
May 27 
May 28 


May 29 
June 7 
June 11 
June 14 


June 22 


June 23 
July 6 


July 11 
July 13 


July 28 

July 29-30 
July 30 
August 19 
August 20-23 


August 21 
September 13-15 
September 13 


September 20 


September 27 


October 23 
November 1 


November 22 


December 2 


New York History 


Formal transfer of Hancock House to 
Ft. Ticonderoga Assoc. 


Otsego Forest Products Co-op Corp. 
Annual Meeting 


Health Association of Otsego County. 
Annual Meeting 


Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Yorker Jamboree—Genesee District 
Zonta Meeting 


“Rediscovered Painters of 


New York” opening 


Upstate 


Cooperstown Central School Baccalaur- 
eate 


Cooperstown Central School Com- 


mencement 


Eleventh Annual Seminars on Ameri- 
can Culture—First Week 


Annual Meeting—NYSHA 


Eleventh Annual Seminars on Ameri- 
can Culture—Second Week 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Show Dress 
Review 


Eleventh Annual Farmers’ Museum 


Junior Show 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Scholarship Tea 


Lake and Valley Garden Club Annual 
Meeting 


Third Annual Farmers’ Museum An- 


tique Show 
Cooperstown Beautification Awards 
Local History Workshop 


Annual Meeting New York Folklore 
Society 


Statewide Yorker Council Meeting 


Champlain Valley Historians, Com- 
bined meeting of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society and NYSHA 


Cooperstown Local History Enthusiasts 
Yorker Sponsors Meeting 


Hudson River Yorker District Consti- 
tutional Meeting 


“Cooking in the Lippitt Homestead”— 
Mrs. Phoebe Schaeffer—Station WNBF 
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Ticonderoga 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Geneseo 

, 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Farmers’ Museum 


Farmers’ Museum 
Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Treadway Otesaga 


Fenimore House 
Union College 


Union College 
Cooperstown 


Shelburne, Vt. 


Fenimore House 
Cooperstown 


Claverack 


Binghamton 








THE DrREcTor’s REPORT 


Park, Mrs. Helen O'B. 
Parslow, Miss Virginia 
Teed, Charles F. 

Topp, Miss Sylvia 
Townsend, Mrs. Charles Delmar 
Tull, Mrs. Lincoln 

Turner, Mrs. Belle Stewart 
Tuthill, Ralph Wells 
Union College Library 
VanDycke, J. North 
VanHorne, Orange L. 


VanSlyke, The Rev. Lawrence F. 


VanWagenen, Jared, Jr. 
Wall, Alexander D., Jr. 
Wallace, David H. 

Wallace, Mrs. Frederick R. 
Walrath, Charles S. 

Ward, Mrs. Florence Peaslee 


Taylor, Andrew W. 


Taylor, The Honorable Mildred F. 


Waterman, Miss Marjorie F. 
Weeks, George L., Jr. 
Weiss, Harry B. 

Welden, Mrs. William 
Wells, John W. 

White, Mrs. William D. 
Whittimore, E. C. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Wilcox, William Jenkins 
Williams, Miss G. Dorothy 
Williams, John S. 

Willsey, G. Mead 

Wiseman, Howard W. 
Wyckoff, J. C. 

Young, Mrs. Margaret Boies 
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New York History 


Hodges, The Rev. Graham R. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hoffman, William 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. Clifford 
Hughes, Mrs. Charles T. 
Hunt, Mrs. 

Huyler, Mrs. Robert 
Ibbotson, Louis T. 
Johnson, Laurence A. 
Jones, Mrs. Agnes Halsey 
Jones, Dr. Louis C. 
Keem, Francis C. 


Keese, Miss Elizabeth Cooper, 


Estate of 
Keillor, James A. 
Kingsley, Mrs. Paul 
Kinney, Jay P. 
Lamb, VanBuren, Jr. 
Landauer, Mrs. Bella C. 
Lankes, Frank J. 
Larkin, Mrs. Harry H. 
Leonard, Stephen R., Sr. 
Lester, Mrs. J. D. 
Lodge, Mrs. G. T. 
Loesch, Mr. Frank J. 
Lott, Miss Helen E. 
Lottick, Dr. Kenneth W. 
Luedemann, William F. 
McCabe, Miss Clara J. 
MacElroy, Mrs. Laura 
MacFarlane, Miss Janet R. 
McNair, G. H. S. 
Mann, Mrs. Ella B. 
Marks, Miss Besse B. 


Marshlow, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Marsden, Kenneth L. E. 
Mau, Dr. Clayton 

Meserve, Miss Dorothy 
Miller, Percy Lynes 
Monaghan, Dr. Frank 
Moody, Robert E. 

Mook, Dr. and Mrs. William 
Morgan, William Festus 
Morse, Mrs. Elmer L. 
Morton, Mrs. John T. 
Munro, Mrs. I. J. 

Munroe, Mrs. Isaac H. 
Nadelman, Mrs. Elie 
National Genealogical Society 


New Berlin Sesquicentennial Com- 


mittee 
Newell, Mrs. Herman 
Nolan, J. Bennett 
North, Dexter 
O'Connell, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Park, Julian 


Patterson, Dr. Samuel White 
Peabody, Mrs. Norman R. 
Peach, A. 

Pearson, John C. 

Peaslee, James LeRoy 
Peffer, Crawford A. 

Pells, Miss Helen A. 
Pitcher, Dr. LeRoy 
Pixley, Henry D. 

Purvis, Donn 

Rarick, Raymond H. 
Rath, Frederick L., Jr. 
Reese, Mrs. Albert 
Reinstein, Mrs. Julia Boyer 
Reymore, Mrs. May 
Reynolds, Paul E. 

Rezneck, Dr. Samuel 
Rhodes, Miss Eva M. 
Riggs, Linden E. 

Ringer, Mrs. Paul H. 


Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 


Inc. 
Root, Mrs. Edward Wales 
Rosebush, Waldo E. 
Rumely, Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely, Mrs. Fanny Scott 


Sanborn, Brig. Gen. Kenneth O. 


Sands, Daniel C. 
Saunders, William F. 
Sawers, Miss Mary B. 
Scheff, Mrs. Harry 

Scholl, Mrs. Julian 
Schooley, Ward 

Sekelsky, The Rev. Michael 
Sesman, Mrs. Gertrude W. 
Seybolt, Mrs. Arthur 
Seymour, Robert J 
Sherburne Public Library 
Shillinglaw, Robert 

Sines, Miss Letha V. 
Smith, Julian Denton 
Smith, Mrs. Mabel Parker 
Smith, Simpson P. 

Smith, Mrs. William H. 


Society for the Preservation of the 


American Musical Heritage 
Southworth, Jay L. 
Spraker, Rowan D. 
Staats, E. Pomeroy 
Stanton, Mrs. Keith 
Stevens, Edward C. 
Struik, Dr. D. J 
Sutton, Richard 
Swanson, E. 

Swift, Bruce 
Swinney, Holman J. 
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Tue Drrector’s REPORT 


Attended annual meetings of American Association of Museums, Charles- 
ton; Early American Industries Association, Doylestown, Pa.; Tryon 
County Muzzle Loaders’ Association 


Visited, during 1958, 18 museums in 8 states 
AGNES HALSEY JONES, Art Research 


Speeches and Broadcasts 


WGY, three broadcasts 

Albany Institute of History and Art 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 

Northeast Museums Conference, Winterthur, Delaware 
Cooperstown Woman's Club 

Seminars on American Culture 

Local History Workshop 


Writings 


Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York, Catalogue published by 
cooperating museums 

“Discovery and Rediscovery: Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New 
York,” Art in America, Summer, 1958 

Reviews: “Canoeable Waterways of New York State,” New York History, 
April 1958; “The New-York Historical Society’s Dictionary of Artists 
in America, 1565-1860," New York History, April 1958 


Other Activities 


Visited 31 museums in ten states and District of Columbia. 
Research on New York State Paintings in innumerable private collec- 
tions 
LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 
King of Prussia Historical Society, Pennsylvania 
Four WGY Broadcasts 
Oneonta Woman’s Club 
Parent-Teachers Association, Cooperstown 
Sturbridge Conference of Outdoor Museums 
Cooperstown Night 
WRGB, telecast 
75th Anniversary of New York Telephone Company 
Folklore Institute: Indiana University, four lectures 
Monitor, NBC 
Eastern National Park and Monument Association 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
Accepted set of skittles from the United States Brewers Foundation 
Preservation Planning Conference, Sturbridge 
Local History Workshop 
Writings 


“Liberty and Considerable License,” Antiques, July, 1958 

“HWT - NYSCT - BBB - NYFQ,” Whatever Makes Papa Laugh: A 
Folklore Sheaf in Honor of Harold W. Thompson: Also published as 
Autumn issue New York Folklore Quarterly, 1958 

“What Is American: Some Conclusions,” Art in America, Fall, 1958 

“Girl-in-the-Bear’s-Den,” Yorker, Nov.-Dec. 1958 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian and Acting Editor 
Speeches and Lectures 


Woman's Society for Christian Service, Methodist Church, Cooperstown 

Oneonta State Teachers College Class in local history 

Joint meeting of the Fort Stanwix Chapter, D.A.R., and Daughters of 
American Colonists, Rome, New York 

Local History Workshop, Union College 


Writings 


“Articles of Interest to Yorkers” and “Local History in the Library” in 
successive issues of New York History 


Other Professional Activities 


Secretary (through June) of Early American Industries Association 

Chairman, session on Sources, Second College Conference on New York 
State History 

Chairman, Family History, Seminars on American Culture 

Attended occasional meetings of Local History Enthusiasts; monthly 
meetings of Upper Susquehanna Historical Society and Otsego Chap 
ter, D.A.R.; annual meetings of the Early American Industries Asso- 
ciation, Society of American Archivists, American Association for 
State and Local History, Champlain Valley Historians. 


PER GULDBECK, Research Associate 


Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Milford Rotary Club 

Local History Enthusiasts 

WRGB-TYV, Schenectady 

American Association of Museums Annual Meeting, Charleston—Con- 
servation Section 

Seminars on American Culture, “Frontier Folkways” 

Local History Workshop, NYSHA, Schenectady 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, Oneonta 

Cooperstown Rotary Club 

Morris Rotary Club 


Writings 
Article on wall paintings and their conservation, Museologist, the quar- 
terly of the Northeast Museums Conference 
Book review, New York History 


Article on Farmers’ Museum hatmaking exhibit for hatmaking industry 
publication 


Other Professional Activities 


Elected Fellow, International Institute of Conservation 

Elected Secretary, Early American Industries Association 

Special Consultant to Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur Museum on 
installation of wall paintings 

Judge, Cooperstown Art Association show 
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THE DrreEcTor’s REPORT 


Preservation Planning Conference, Sturbridge, Mass. 

Ohio Institute of State and Local History, Mansfield, O. 

Yorker Sponsors, Cooperstown 

State University Teachers College, Oneonta; at Fenimore House (3) 
Foreign Exchange Students, Fenimore House (2) 


Writings 
Report on Fort Jackson, Savannah, Ga., for Georgia Historical Commis- 
sion 
Articles and editorials, The Yorker 
Book Reviews, New York Histo 
“Historic Preservation,” Grolier Society Encyclopedia Yearbook 


Other Professional Activities 


Conference on national inventory of historic sites and buildings, Utica, 


Outdoor Museums Conference, Sturbridge, Mass. 

American Studies Association meeting, Cooperstown 

College Conference on Teaching New York History, Cooperstown 

Central New York Architectural Historians, Colgate University 

Conferences on “Boscobel,” Chappaqua and Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Library dedication, Morristown National Historical Park, N. J. 

Chairman, Frontier Folkways, Seminars on American Culture 

8th Annual Conference of Champlain Valley Historians, Shelburne, Vi. 

Delegate, Exploratory Conference on the Conservation of Works of Art, 
Brooklyn Museum 

Board of Awards, North Carolina Literary and Historical Association 
Corporate Citizenship Award 

American Historical Association Convention, Washington, D. C. 

Council Meeting, American Association for State and Local History, 
Washington, D. C. (elected vice-president) 

Visited, during 1958, forty-four museums and historic houses in eight 
states and provinces 


PHOEBE SCHAEFFER, Guide at Lippitt Homestead 
Speeches, Lectures and Broadcasts 
WNBF-TV, Binghamton 
FLORENCE P. WARD 


Professional Activities 


Local History Enthusiasts, Cooperstown 
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New York HIsTory 


Other Professional Activities 


Executive Committee: American Association of Museums. Attended Con- 
vention, Charleston, S. Car. 

American Association for State and Local History, Council (resigned in 
August) ; Chairman, Awards Committee 

New York State Council on Historic Sites, member 

American Folklore Society, Council 

New York Folklore Society, Editorial Associate, Honorary Vice President 

American Heritage, Advisory Board 

American Committee of ICOM 

Advisory Board, James Fenimore Cooper Letters 

Edward Wales Root Art Center, Advisory Board 

Emerson Literary Society, President, Alumni Trustees 

Cooperstown School Board, until July, 1958 

Visited 48 museum and National Parks in ten states, District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


MARGARET P. MISENCIK, Assistant in Education 
Professional Activities 


Lake Ontario Yorker Jamboree, Phoenix 

Yorker Convention, Rochester 

Panel member, Local History Workshop, Schenectady 
Convention planning trip, Saratoga Springs 

Yorker Council Meeting, Cooperstown 

Yorker Sponsors Meeting, Cooperstown 


VIVIAN N. OLSON, Secretary 
Professional Activities 


Hudson River Yorker Jamboree, Lebanon Springs 
Yorker Convention, Rochester 

Convention planning trip, Saratoga Springs 
Yorker Council Meeting, Cooperstown 

Yorker Sponsors Meeting, Cooperstown 


FREDERICK L. RATH, JR., Vice Director 
Speeches, Lectures, and Broadcasts 


Yorker Night, Onondaga Historical Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cooperstown Woman’s Club 

Cooperstown D.A.R. 

Yorker Regional Jamboree, Berlin, N. Y. 

Ontario Teachers Educational Alliance, ‘Toronto 

Cooperstown Rotary Club 

Yorker Regional Jamboree, Akron, N. Y. 

National Trust for Historic Preservation Short Course, Museum of the 
City of New York 

Cooperstown Night 

Cooperstown Lions Club 

Milford (N. Y.) Rotary Club 

National Park Service Regional Training Course, Philadelphia 

Radcliffe-Harvard Summer Institute of Archival and Historical Man- 
agement, 3 lectures 

Seminars on American Culture, Cooperstown 

Local History Workshop, Schenectady 
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New York’s YEAR OF HISTORY 


at the college level, will be held at Cornell University, May 8th 
and 9th. Dr. Myron H. Luke of Hofstra College is chairman. 

The 8th annual Ethan Allen Day Pageant is to be given at 
Fort Ticonderoga on May 10th. 

Trinity Lutheran Church of Stone Arabia, near Palatine 
Bridge, Reverend Theodore Hammer, pastor, is celebrating its 
230th anniversary as a congregation, on Friday, May 29th 
through Tuesday, June 2nd. Mrs. Curtis Nellis is the general 
chairman of the varied program, which includes a service on 
Saturday afternoon in which Congressman Samuel S. Stratton 
and the Tryon County Muzzleloaders will participate, when 
evergreen trees will be planted along the old cemetery as a 
living memorial to the church’s pastors. On the night of history, 
June 2nd, John J. Vrooman will speak about “the founders, 
the poor Palatines,” the junior choir and the Trinity choir 
will be in colonial costume, and a candlelight pageant will 
present episodes in the church’s history, featuring the pastors 
wha have served the congregation since 1729. During those five 
anniversary days, the edifice will be open to visitors, with hostes- 
ses in colonial costume, and eighteenth-century records of the 
church will be on exhibition. 

On June 12th, the St. Lawrence County Historical Association 
and local Daughters of the American Revolution are sponsoring 
a tea for newly-admitted American citizens, in honor of James 
Thomson, the first person to be admitted to citizenship in St. 
Lawrence County, June, 1809. 

Weekly throughout the summer, “The Clarkstown Witch,” a 
Rockland County folk opera, commissioned by the Rockland 
County Conservation Association and assisted by the Spring 
Valley Historical Society, will be performed at the Lyric Theatre 
in Piermont. Music by Augustus Nowak, and libretto, inspired 
by the legend of “Feathertop,” by Frank Sherman Baker, direc- 
tor of the Lyric Theatre. 

An Indian Pageant is to be presented on the parade ground 
at Crown Point on July 12th. 

In western New York, the Niagara Falls Historical Society 
and the Niagara County Committee, of which R. W. Hooker 
is chairman, are centering their celebrations around the capture 
of Fort Niagara by the British in July, 1759. The 200th anniver- 
sary will be commemorated at Fort Niagara, July 23-26, 1959, 
with pageants, parades, and military demonstrations. 

The State University Teachers College at Plattsburgh, July 
27-August 7, is holding a workshop in New York Regional 
Development, 350 years of the Champlain and Hudson Valleys, 
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COMMEMORATING NEW YORK’S YEAR 
OF HISTORY 1959 


An incomplete listing of forthcoming events as contributed by 
the various societies, organizations and historical agencies. 


The Putnam County Historical Society announces an Indian 
Pageant, to be given in the Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, on April 25th. 

Schenectady County is celebrating its sesquicentennial as a 
County. 1809-1959. The County Historical Society is holding a 
special series of monthly “Saturday afternoon informals,” for 
both young people and adults; and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
that Society has planned a special program for the year, empha- 
sizing Schenectady’s early history. 

Original paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes of birds of the 
Champlain and Hudson valleys will be on exhibition April 
14-May 8 at the State University Teachers College at Plattsburgh. 

A Regional Folk Art Festival in honor of the 350th anniversary 
of the discovery of the Champlain Valley will be held by the 
State University Teachers College at Plattsburgh, April 27-May 
2, including ““The Ballad of Lieutenant Corby,” a folk musical; 
an historical fashion show; and displays of early household 
equipment and of early textbooks. 

To celebrate New York’s Year of History the Nathan Taylor 
Yorkers of South New Berlin, and the Penn’s Willow Yorkers, 
Unadilla, will present at South New Berlin at two o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, May 2nd, an outdoor nanny in nineteen 
scenes, depicting the history of the Unadilla and Susquehanna 
Valleys. Although this will be held in conjunction with the 
Catskill Yorker District’s annual spring jamboree, the general 
public is invited to attend. The junior historians themselves 
are doing the research on the scenes, historic music and dance 
routines, and are making costumes and canal boats, under the 
guidance of their leaders, Mrs. Grace L. Johnson of South New 
Berlin and Miss Janice C. Neal of Unadilla. 

At Stony Point, on May 2nd, there will be a Loyalty Day 
parade and program arranged by the County Council, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, in which service units of the United States and 
of the British War Veterans will share. 

The third informal conference of college professors interested 
in improving the effectiveness of the teaching of State history, 
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New York’s YEAR OF History 





Company Number 1 will be celebrated at South Nyack by a 
day of activities including a large gathering of Volunteer Fire 
Companies of the State. 


The Honorable Ernest I. Hatfield is chairman, and Mr. Carl 
Carmer is vice-chairman, of New York’s Temporary State 
Commission on Historic Observances, Room 416, Senate 
Chamber, State Capitol, Albany, New York. Chairmen and 
committees have been appointed in the counties. 

Mr. John H. G. Pell is chairman of the federal Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission, One Wall Street, New York 
5, N. 2. 

The 350th Anniversary Committee of the New York-Vermont 
Interstate Commission on the Lake Champlain Basin has its 
headquarters in Ticonderoga. Mr. Perry H. Merrill is chairman 
and Mr. John H. G. Pell is Co-chairman. 
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New York History 


under Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Senior Historian, Division 
of Archives and History, and Dr. Allen S. Everest, Professor of 
History at the College. 


The 120th anniversary of the Village of Waddington, St. 
Lawrence County, the centennial of the Town of Waddington, 
and the 50th anniversary of the coming of the railroad to the 
community, will be celebrated July 30-August 2, with a varied 
program including fireworks on Ogden Island, a parade, a band 
concert, and a formal historical program. Historical observances 
in the County, during the Year of History, are being jointly 
sponsored by the St. Lawrence County Historical Association, 
the St. Lawrence County Temporary Commission on Historical 
Observances, of which Mrs. Nina W. Smithers is chairman, 
and the Office of Mrs. Smithers as:County Historian. 

An exhibit of local historical memorabilia will be held by the 
Putnam County Historical Society in the Butterfield Memorial 
Library, Cold Spring, from August 15th through September 15th. 

The annual Indian Pageant will be given at Tom Cook’s 
Grove, Ticonderoga, on August 16th. 

The Nundawaga Society for History and Folklore will again 
present its historical pageant “Hiawatha,” at Nundawaga Grove, 
between Naples and Middlesex, on New York route 245, at 
three o'clock on the afternoons of Saturday, August 22, and 
Sunday, August 23. The pageant portrays the story of Hiawatha’s 
success in uniting the badly divided Senecas, a major step in 
the formation of the Confederacy. Mr. Robert E. Moody of 
Rushville is president of the Society. 

As one phase of Cherry Valley's celebration of the Year of 
History, Mr. F. LeVere Winne, Historian of the Town and 
chairman there for the Champlain-Hudson Valley program, 
is planning special observance of the 160th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the First Company of the Great Western 
Turnpike Road—the Cherry Valley Turnpike (Route 20). 

The centennial of Irving Bacheller’s birth near Pierrepont, 
St. Lawrence County, will be celebrated September 26th by a 
tour from Canton through Even, Crary’s Mills and Pierrepont, 
followed by a talk on Bacheller’s works at his alma mater, St. 
Lawrence University. 

The Agricultural and Technical Institute of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, at Alfred, is planning to commemorate its 
half century of service to the rural youth of New York by compil- 
ing a history of the school, and holding a 50th anniversary 
celebration in Alfred in October, 1959. 


In October, the 125th anniversary of Orangetown Engine 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Durant, John and Alice. “A Century of Cooperstown.” American 
Heritage X (no. 1): 81-96, December, 1958. Illustrated with 
photographs by Washington G. Smith and Arthur J. Telfer 
from negatives owned by the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion. 

FARMERS Museum and the Village Crossroads, Cooperstown, number 
devoted to. Antiques LXXV (no. 2), February 1959. Illustrated. 

FRENCH, Robert M. “Decades at “The Maples’ in Pike.” Historical 
Wyoming XII:13-15, October 1958. Home of the Caleb Spencer 
family. 

GALLAGHER, John Joseph, ed. “The Theodore Roosevelt Letters to 
Cardinal Gibbons [1901-1918].” The Catholic Historical Review 
XLIV:440-456, January 1959. Letters and telegrams in the 
Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

Hupen, John C. “Historical Champlain Maps.” Vermont History 
XXVII:34-38, January 1959. 

Hunt, Hamlen. “A Villa in Arrochar.” The Staten Island Historian 
XIX:25-26, October-December 1958. 1 illustration. Barrett 
Manor, built during the Civil War and destroyed by fire in 1931. 

Jones, Louis C. “The Cooperstown complex.” Antiques LXXV:168- 
169, February 1959. Illustrated. 

Koxe, Richard J. “John Hill, Master of Aquatint.” The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly XLIII:51-117, January 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

LittLe, Nina Fletcher. “The painted decoration [of Bump Tavern 
and the Lippitt Farmhouse, Cooperstown].” Antiques LKXV:182- 
185, February 1959. Illustrated. 

Lyon, Peter. ““The Honest Man—In a day of rampant money-making, 
Peter Cooper was not only a reformer but successful, widely 
loved and rich.” American Heritage X (no. 2):5-11, 104-107, 
February 1959. Illustrated. 

McKe vey, Blake. “The Rochester Area in American History.” 
Rochester History XX1:1-22, January 1959. 

MANLEY, Atwood, “The Little-known Alexander Macomb.” The 
Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence County Historical 
Association IV (no. 1): [1-8], January 1959. 

New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, issue devoted 
to. Antiques LXXV (no. 2), February 1959. Illustrated. 

Parstow, Virginia D. “The textiles [of the Farmers’ Museum, Coop- 
erstown].” Antiques LXXV:179-181, February 1959. Illustrated. 

Reep, Herbert N. “Richmond Beach.” The Staten Island Historian 
XX:7-8, January-March 1959. 

REEKSTIN, William Frederic. “The Draft Riots of July, 1863, on 
Staten Island.” The Staten Island Historian X1X:27-30, October- 
December 1958. 
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Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ALBEE, Allison. “The Defenses at Pines Bridge.” Part I. The Westches- 
ter Historian 34:59-65, July-August-September 1958. Illustrated. 
BaRBER, Raymond, compiler. “Civil War Honor Roll—Town of Java.” 
Historical Wyoming, XII: 16-18. October 1958. 
“Civil War Roll of Honor, Town of Sheldon.” Historical 
Wyoming XII: 51-56, January 1959. Illustrated. 

BILLINGTON, Ray Allen. ‘““The Know-Nothing Uproar—Maria Monk’s 
lurid ‘disclosures’ and Samuel Morse’s dire warnings launched 
a crusade of bigotry that almost won the White House.” 
American Heritage XII (no. 2): 58-61, 94-97, February 1959. 
Illustrated. 

BisHor, Lewis H. “The Letchworth Rifles.” Historical Wyoming 
XII:1-11, October 1958. Illustrated. A National Guard unit 
organized 1876, Captain Abram B. Lawrence. 

““Warsaw’s Early Singing Schools and Musical Societies.” 
Historical Wyoming XII: 59-61, January 1959. 

BRINLEY, C. Coapes. “The Origin of Street Names of Old West Brigh- 
ton.” The Staten Island Historian XX: 1-4, Jan.-March 1959. 

CarMeR, Carl. “The Lordly Hudson.” American Heritage X (no. 1): 
4-25, 104-106, December 1958. Illustrated. 

Catton, Bruce, “The Marine Tradition. The Corps is supposed to be 
tough, and is.” American Heritage X(no. 2) 24-35, 88-90, Feb- 
ruary 1959. Illustrated. 

CHAZANOF, William. ‘Politics, Roads, and Taxes in the Holland 
Purchase.” Niagara Frontier 5: 57-65, Autumn 1958. 

Comstock, Helen. “American silver at Deerfield.” Antiques LXXIV: 
528-31, December 1959. A number of New York pieces in the 
collection assembled by Mr. and Mrs. Flynt. 

CoorErstown, the New York State Historical Association and the 
Farmers’ Museum, issue devoted to, Antiques LXXV, (no. 2), 
February 1959. Illustrated. 

Crary, Catherine Snell. ““The Tory and the Spy: The Double Life of 
James Rivington.” The William and Mary Quarterly, Third 
Series, XVI:61-72, January 1959. Illustrated. 

Douce ass, Harry D. “Davidson Homestead, Genesee Falls.” Historical 
Wyoming XII: 47-50, January 1959. Illustrated. 

“Orsamus Turner, Pioneer Historian.” Historical W yo- 
ming XII: 33-46, January 1959. Illustrated. 
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The Books of a New Nation: United States Government Publica- 
tions, 1774-1814. By J. H. Powell. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1957. Illustrations, Notes, Index, 
pp. 170. $4.50) 


To generations of students of American history, government 
documents have been touted as a rock-like source, the very 
foundation for many a thesis, and to them the National Archives 
has become the holy of holies. Printed documents, the “Congres- 
sional set,” made accessible in the political subdivisions of our 
nation, have not inspried any romantic enthusiasm, however, 
and to many they are a maze and a plague. Yet within these 
dusty tomes, as the diligent student always learns, is hidden 
many a historical secret and much that is vital in our nation’s 
past. 

Dr. John H. Powell, in the Rosenbach lectures in Bibliography 
for 1956 at the University of Pennsylvania, has found romance 
in a field which seemed too antiquarian for the historian, and 
too prosaic for the book collector. Even the bibliographers, 
never daunted by difficulty, seem to have evaded the problem. 
In fact, it required no little research to answer the question, 

“What was our first official publication?” While this would 
seem to be merely a matter of dates, it turns upon such technicali- 
ties as to whether printing is publication, what is official authori- 
zation, and what is an official document. The first publication of 
the new government of the United States was the Association, 
issued by the First Continental Congress on October 20, 1774. 
Similar problems confront the chronicler in listing other early 
issues of the Revolutionary government, for documents often 
were first printed in newspapers, or copied without authorization. 
As a publisher, the United States government was frequently 
indefinite and vague about its responsibilities, and often delin- 
quent in fulfilling its obligations. 

It is the province of the bibliographer to bring order out of 
chaos, and Dr. Powell pays tribute to some who preceded him in 
the task. None of these was more heroic in his efforts than the 
fabulous Adolphus W. Greeley. Soldier, arctic explorer, geograph- 
er, weather expert, Indian fighter, military reformer, pioneer 
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Rossiter, Clinton. “Our Two Greatest Presidents—Without doubt 
they were Washington, who walked carefully with the Constitu- 
tion, and Lincoln, who stretched it as far as he dared.” American 
Heritage X (no. 2):12-15, 100-101, February 1959. Illustrated. 

Scott, Kenneth. “Candidate Lincoln in the New York Press.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII:5-37, January 
1959. Illustrated. 

SMITH, Julian Denton. “Wantagh Before Electricity.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal XIX (no. 4): 13-24, Fall 1958. 

SmiTH, Mildred H. “The First Years of The Long Island Railroad.” 
The Nassau County Historical Journal XIX (no. 4):1-12, Fall 
1958. 

SmiTH, Robert C. ‘Late classical furniture in the United States, 1820- 
1850.” Antiques LXXIV:519-523, December 1958. Illustrated. 

SyretT, Harold C. “Alexander Hamilton: History by Stereotype.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII: 39-50, January 
1959. Illustrated. 

Taytor, Eva S. “Women on the Home Front In World War II.” The 
Chemung Historical Journal 4: 527-537, December 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

Wincuester, Alice. “The man [Stephen C. Clark] behind, the [New 
York State Historical] Association.” Antiques LXXV:170, Feb- 
ruary 1959. 

Wyatt, Frederick, and Willcox, William B. “Sir Henry Clinton: A 


Psychological Exploration in History.” The William and Mary 
Quarterly, Third Series XVI: 3-26, January 1959. 
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It is the Civil War that has been the “popular” war during 
the last twenty-five years, thanks to the efforts of men like Bruce 
Catton. And with the centennial celebrations of that conflict 
soon to start, it is quite probable that the market will be flooded 
with still more volumes on the subject. Before the deluge it 
might be well to note that historians of the American Revolution 
have been at work fruitfully, and military buffs can derive great 
satisfaction from the three books recently published and named 
above. 

Indeed, in these four volumes (The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six is a 
massive two-volume affair) there can be found a complete course 
on the American Revolution. For those who prefer to learn from 
books in front of the fireplace on long wintry evenings this will 
be as satisfying as listening to a professor talk in a classroom 
although not quite as illuminating as visiting the sites and 
battlegrounds themselves. 


Start with Howard Peckham’s fine little volume, The War for 
Independence, which is in The Chicago History of American 
Civilization series edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. This will give 
the bird’s-eye view in just a few more than 200 not very big 
pages. Here is the military picture, the broad canvas of camp- 
aigns (rather than battles) that led to surprising victory for the 
erstwhile colonists. The man who paints such a historical picture 
must know his sources extremely well, must be adept at synthesis, 
and must be able to write well. Dr. Peckham, Associate Professor 
of History and Director of the William L. Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, is just such a man. Words must do for 
him, since the only two maps are end papers of the Northern 
and Southern Theatres of War. If he has a bias, it is in favor of 
George Washington, and he makes a good case: “What he did 
have in abundance was a patriotism running pure and deep that 
dedicated him to his duties, a courage and patience that upheld 
him against despair, and a sense of honor: an image of how he 
must act to gain his own approval and that of upright men. ... 
It was his character that prevented the Revolution either from 
failing or from ending in tyranny and excess. No revolution 
since that time has been so successful in achieving its original 
aims.” 

Having surveyed the whole, you can then illustrate it by 
turning to The American Heritage Book of the Revolution. This 
brilliant and colorful broth has suffered a little from having too 
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in telegraphic and wireless communication, author of a hundred 
books in various fields, General Greeley found time to issue a 
basic work in bibliography—Public Documents of the First Four- 
teen Congresses, 1789-1817. “Greeley did a better job than profes- 
sional bibliographers, in a field they seemed to touch with 
reluctance, certainly with lack of understanding.” 

Historians have too often dismissed government printing 
merely as patronage, or a source of political skulduggery. They 
should recognize the labor of meticulous detail, not unmixed 
with pride and conscientious service, whether by printers or 
government officials, which has preserved for us so much of the 
record of our government. There were unsung heroes such as 
Samuel Allyne Otis, Secretary of the Senate from 1789 to 1814, 
who was a gadfly to printers, but a stalwart pillar in the new 
bureaucracy. When the capital was moved from Philadelphia 
to Washington in 1800, most of the printers were left behind. 
At the same time Jeffersonian economy and impatience with 
Federalist traditions boded ill for the continuance of govern- 
ment publications. Otis, a holdover from the old regime, insisted 
on high standards and correct procedure. It was not until after 
the War of 1812 that government began to recognize the gaps in 
its records, so that new policies for publication were inaugurated. 

Dr. Powell has clarified the story of early government publica- 
tion and illumined it with vivid personality sketches and anec- 
dote. These lectures are not bibliography, but a challenge to 
bibliographers and bibliophiles to pay more attention to a neglec- 
ted field. 


Albany, New York MILTON W. HAMILTON 


The War for Independence: A Military History. By Howard H. 
Peckham. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958. 
Pp. 227, $3.50) 


The American Heritage Book of the Revolution. By the Editors 
of American Heritage. (American Heritage Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. 384, $12.50) 


The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six: The Story of the American Revolution 
as Told by Participants. Edited by Henry Steele Commager 


and Richard B. Morris. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, 1958. Two vols., pp. 1348, $15 set) 
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Henry Knox, General Washington’s General. By North Callahan. 


} roma & Company, Inc., New York, 1958. pp. xi, 404. 


Henry Knox, standing six feet three inches in his stocking 
feet and weighing 280 pounds, was hardly an inconspicuous 
figure in any group. Even without his huge physical size, he 
was a standout in any group of Revolutionary War officers with 
his even temperament, great competence, and the obvious reli- 
ance which the Commander-in-Chief placed in him. With the 
possible exception of Lafayette, Knox was Washington's closest 
friend throughout the War. He performed the heroic feat of 
hauling cannon with sleds and oxen from Fort Ticonderoga to 
the American Army besieging Boston. He organized and trained 
the American artillery into a superb unit which equalled the 
proficiency of any in Europe. He was the first Secretary of War 
under the new government, founded the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and was one of the earliest proponents of a national military 
academy. 


Despite his great importance throughout the Revolution and 
his prominence in the early governments, however, the Boston 
bookseller has been largely overlooked by modern biographers. 
A full scale study of Knox has long been needed, and all students 
of the Revolution owe North Callahan a debt of gratitude for 
his work in bringing forth this study. A hefty volume compar- 
ing favorably with its subject in size, the book traces Knox’s 
career from his bookselling days in Boston through his services 
in the Revolution and in the Cabinet to his retirement and early 
death. Much information has been gleaned from the voluminous 
Knox correspondence in the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
but apparently these letters deal principally with personal 
matters. Thus, aside from Knox’s insistence on reducing the 
Chew House at Germantown, it is difficult to determine the 
direction and force of his influence on Washington’s military 
decisions. 

No special student can ever view a work without relating it, 
usually critically, to his own field. Thus it seemed to this reviewer 
that Professor Callahan’s excellent book could have been made 
even better if he had given greater attention to a study of the 
contents of the military books which Knox read in his shop. 
These would have provided a clearer understanding of military 
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many cooks. The Editor in Charge was Richard M. Ketchum; the 
narrative was written by Bruce Lancaster, with a special chapter 
setting the scene between 1760 and 1775 by Dr. J. H. Plumb, 
Cambridge University; and a brief introduction is offered by 
Bruce Catton, who seems happy that he doesn’t have to take more 
time than that away from his Civil War. The thing to under- 
stand about this volume is that in reality it is two books. The 
better one, I think, is composed of the illustrated sections at the 
end of each chapter. Here are brought together the paintings, 
engravings, water colors, and maps that make vivid the passage 
at arms already described. Mostly in color, they offer the most 
complete pictorialization of the war years that I know. Confus- 
ing though this may sound, I should point out that Bruce Lan- 
caster’s chapters are also illustrated—for the most part in the 
broad margins in black and white. Mr. Lancaster is the well- 
known historical novelist and he writes easily, but I shall have 
to reserve judgment on his accuracy and scholarship since it 
was easy to detect several glaring errors in his account of the only 
campaign I know really well, the Sullivan-Clinton Expedition. 

The seminar phase of this printed course on the Revolution 
is offered by Professors Commager and Morris in the anthology 
entitled The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six. This is a labor of love 
made possible by the head of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, David 
Laurance Chambers, to whom the editors affectionately dedicate 
the book. Costly to underwrite and costly to produce, these 
volumes make it possible for everyman to consult a discerning 
selection of source material on every phase of the conflict. The 
editor’s part, in addition to selection, is interpretation, and this 
they have done superbly well. The topic or the scene is set with 
a general essay, concise and knowledgeable; each document or 
group of documents is then introduced. The technique is no 
different from that used for many anthologies, except that here 
two “old pros” move unerringly toward their objective. Masters 
of their material, they help the reader to comprehend. No more 
could be asked of them. 

Why read about the American Revolution at all? George 
Washington said it best in his Inaugural Address (as Commager 
and Morris point out): “The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the republican model of government, 
are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people.” 

Cooperstown, N.Y. FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 
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“the two party system became rooted in American politics.” 
Control of the Jeffersonians, however, remained in the hands of 
“a few dedicated and influential leaders” at the top rather than 
among the “grass roots” and mass participation was often 
“guided” from above. 

Much of this analysis is directed explicitly against Claude 
Bowers who in Jefferson and Hamilton interpreted the party as 
an amalgam of state groups forged by Jefferson and wafted to 
power on a tide of spontaneously generated popular opinion. 
Some conclusions also run contrary to Charles Beard’s contention 
in Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy that the party 
divisions of the 1790’s continued the Federalist-anti-Federalist 
split over ratification. Implicitly the entire book is something of 
a reaction against Beard, for Cunningham by-passes the social 
and economic components of politics almost completely. 


The strength of this work lies in its detailed presentation of 
campaign methods and maneuvers. Its value lies especially in a 
number of carefully drawn distinctions which scholars have too 
often blurred: between the contributions of Madison and Jeffer- 
son; between the role of the Democratic Societies and the elec- 
tioneering party; and between the different degrees of popular 
response to Federalist measures. In providing detailed evidence 
of such distinctions, Cunningham confirms the insights offered 
in recent years by Joseph Charles, Irving Brant and others. 

One cannot help but feel, however, that the book suffers from 
a one-sidedness of its own, that Cunningham has perhaps “‘over- 
corrected” Bowers and Beard. For example, one wonders whether 
the emphasis on the “guided” as opposed to the “spontaneous” 
character of public opinion does not miss the point altogether; 
namely, that from 1794 on the Republican leaders were extra- 
ordinarily skillful in arousing mass opinion. Cunningham actu- 
ally might have given much more attention to such techniques 
as the “town meetings,” the petition campaign against Jay's 
treaty, and the Fourth of July celebrations. One may question, 
too, whether Beard’s approach has not been ignored at too great 
a sacrifice. Granted that an analysis of the underlying forces in 
politics lay outside the author’s province, discussion of the charac- 
ter of the electorate allowed by the suffrage requirements would 
appear to have been essential. The campaign appeals Cunning- 
ham describes, incidentally, provide further evidence that the 
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organization and tactics during the eighteenth century, particu- 
uarly of what Knox. was trying to do with his guns and how it 
compared with standard practice for the period. It would also 
have prevented minor but annoying errors in references to 
weapons and military units. An example, common to many recent 
writers on the Revolution, is the use of county designations for 
British regiments which are completely out of period. Some of 
the regiments, in fact did not become associated with their 
counties until almost 1900. At the time of the war most had no 
connection with them whatsoever. A bibliography would also 
have been most helpful. 

These criticisms, however, will be noted only by the specialist 
and the nit-picker. The better-balanced reader will enjoy the 
book thoroughly and applaud the author wholeheartedly for 
his efforts in rescuing one of the truly great heroes of the Revolu- 
tion from semi-oblivion. 


Washington, D. C. HARoLp L. PETERSON 


The Jeffersonian Republicans, The Formation of Party Organi- 
zation, 1789-1801. By Noble E. Cunningham, Jr. (Published 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by 


the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1957. Pp. x, 279. $6.00) 


This study is directed to “two major problems” of analysis of 
the Jeffersonian party: “the immediate origins of the party and 
the means by which this party gained control of the national 
administration.” Concerned as it is with “party leadership, party 
machinery and campaign practices” of the 1790's, it inevitably 
touches frequently on the New Yorkers who comprised a major 
wing of the group. 

Cunningham's thesis on the origins of the party is that it was 
not “the outgrowth of the persisting state parties” of the 1780's 
but was rather “a new growth that sprang from the divisions in 
Congress and the national government” about 1791-92. Its 
leadership came more from Congress than the states, and rested 
at first with Madison rather than Jefferson who did not assume 
a major role until the end of the decade. Between 1789 and 1801, 
the author contends, campaign methods shifted from an individ- 
ual to a party basis, party organization matured markedly and 
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history has maintained the general excellence of his spritely Old 
Dutchess Forever! Residents of other counties will envy their 
brethern in Dutchess since few of them can boast of histories 
written with such verve and color. 

This reviewer has always been a bit puzzled as to the aim, 
emphasis, organization, and audience of county and local histor- 
ies. Most local histories are at best mediocre and generally 
inferior to many local histories in Great Britian. Our professional 
historians have likewise failed to write local histories which have 
appealed to a wide audience. Dr. MacCracken has also concerned 
himself with these matters. On the next to the last page he asserts 
that the purpose of history is the “spiritual revelation of a 
people.” Certainly he has succeeded in capturing the peculiar 
flavor of his neighbors in both their serious and unguarded 
moments. 

In Blithe Dutchess the emphasis is on people. And what a fine 
gallery of portraits in his collection! He describes proud old 
colonial families and immigrants, wise and foolish citizens, 
people at work and at play. Hundreds of individuals wander 
through these pages and many of them come to life under the 
author’s deft touch. Here one finds sketches of John Ketchum, 
soldier and Congressman, John Mack, friend of Alfred E. Smith, 
Mary Broome Ruggles, social arbiter, Gulian Verplanck, student 
of Shakespeare, Margaret Lewis Livingston, possessive Matron, 
John Vassar, saintly colporteur. 

Dr. MacCracken has divided his book into six divisions: 
political figures and trends; business leaders; neighborhoods and 
localities; religious and educational figures and institutions; 
artists and craftsmen; recreation and diversions. Those who 
know the author’s love of a good story will realize that he 
trespasses at will over these ill-defined borders. For example, he 
devotes a full twenty pages proving to his (and my) satisfaction 
that Henry Livingston wrote “A Visit from St. Nicholas” which 
has generally been attributed to Clement C. Moore. 

No doubt his primary audience—his neighbors in Dutchess— 
will like this book as much as they have enjoyed his previous 
volume and his talks over the radio. For them it will have all 
the fascination of a small town paper with the added dimension 
of time. 

How much value will this book have for outsiders? Admittedly 
large sections are of only local interest. Nevertheless the author's 
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suffrage of the early national era was considerably broader than 
most historians have allowed. 

In dealing with the New York Jeffersonians, Cunningham 
offers a number of valuable insights into events at the end of the 
decade. However, scholars familiar with the background of 
New York politics may share this reviewer’s opinion that the 
state was even more of an exception to his generalizations about 
party growth than he recognizes. In New York, the Jeffersonians 
were only partially a “new growth” and adhered closely to the 
nucleus of anti-Federalists of the 1780's. Their leaders, entrenched 
in the state government and headed by Governor George Clinton, 
were state, not national figures. State issues, among them bank 
chartering, disposal of the state’s landed domain, and social 
reform, criss-crossed national affairs time and again at elections 
and are neglected at the risk of “over-nationalizing” politics. 

Equally important, New York demonstrates that it is next to 
impossible to deal with the growth of party techniques divorced 
from the social and economic context of a local or regional 
character. Thus on the central New York frontier the Jefferson- 
ians were shaped against a background of an emerging struggle 
between pioneer farmers and landed proprietors like William 
Cooper, and in New York City by “the contest between the 
rich and the poor,” a phrase Alexander Hamilton provides to 
describe the election of 1796 in that city. It was out of such 
environments that a new type of party leader emerged, epitomi- 
zed by the homespun frontier Yankee, Jedidiah Peck, and the 
crusading city lawyer and editor, William Keteltas. By over- 
focusing on political instruments and the national framework of 
politics, however, Cunningham has lost a dimension that would 
give added meaning to the party history. 

Such matters of approach and interpretation aside, this work 
makes a decided contribution towards filling the need for a 
rounded study of the first era of the Jeffersonian party. 


Paterson State College, N. J. ALFRED YOUNG 


Blithe Dutchess, The Flowering of an American County From 
1812. By Henry Noble MacCracken. (Hastings House, New 
York, 1958. Pp. x, 500. $5.25) 


Dr. MacCracken in his second volume on Dutchess County 
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people who are listed in an acknowledgement. The data given 
with each building vary from a single line to about one page. 
While houses predominate, schools and barns are also mentioned. 
Following this there are some sixty photographs, and the plans 
of twenty-four octagon houses—mostly from New York State— 
measured and drawn by Mr. Schmidt. The quality of photograph- 
ic reproduction is not high, but the pictures are adequate and 
can be understood. The plan drawings are reproduced clearly 
and sharply, and the graphic scales permit one to measure any 
dimension with reasonable accuracy. 

The book is expository, with little attempt at explanation 
or coordination except that given in the introductory survey. 
It is not easy for the reader to determine whether a house which 
is described is also illustrated, or to relate the plans to the photo- 
graphs. This book is essentially a beginning, albeit a good begin- 
ning, a notation of what the author has been able to find out to 
date, with the expectation that it will attract more data from 
readers and other students of the subject. At a later time perhaps 
we may hope to see Mr. Schmidt bring out a more definitive 
edition. 

In the opinion of this reviewer there exists a great need for 
publications of a primary character, dealing with American 
architecture. Only after many facts are gathered, recorded and 
disseminated will we be in a position to make meaningful 
judgments of values and relationships. It is important, too, that 
primary facts be gathered by people who know architecture 
“from inside the profession” as well as by “lay historians.’ Carl 
Schmidt as a professional architect is able to observe many 
points which the historian without technical qualifications might 
easily ignore. His books on cobblestone architecture and Greek 
Revival architecture in the Rochester area are certainly more 
attractive than this one because of the subject matter, but the 
octagon fad is equally a part of our history and deserving of 
attention. In making this material available to students and 
amateurs he has performed a valuable service, and set an example 
which more of us should follow. 


Syracuse University Har.ey J. McCKEE 
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digressions and descriptions of secondary figures will prove of 
considerable value. For example, he has a description of Halycon 
Hall, one of the first summer hotels. Such descriptions are hard 
to come by. He gives a short sketch of the Eastman business 
college as well as the better known Vassar. The ice industry and 
ice yachting receive attention. There is even a chapter on horse 
racing. Historians of social history are going to thank Dr. Mac- 
Craken for his broad view of what constitutes the historical 
record. 

The book has some shortcomings besides the inevitable little 
mistakes. I found his description of political developments hard 
to follow. Only experts will be able to understand all his allusions 
to party factions. Sometimes some paragraphs seem hardly more 
than a listing of people engaged in some occupation. One seldom 
gets the impression that the author has exhausted a topic such 
as transportation or manufacturing. Sometimes he fails to con- 
sult the latest authorities on state or national developments. It 
seems strange that he makes little or no use of Warren Wilson’s 
study of Quaker Hill. 

The book ends well. The index is full and usable. And there 
is a fine map in the end pocket. 


Clinton, N. Y. Davip MALpwyN ELLIs 


The Octagon Fad. By Carl F. Schmidt. (Published by Carl F. 
Schmidt, 10 Rochester St., Scottsville, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 207, 
illus. $4.75) 


This modest little book will be of interest to architectural 
historians, as well as to those attracted to polygonal buildings 
in general and octagonal houses in particular. In spite of the 
impossibility of gaining good room shapes, good room relation- 
ships and good natural lighting, such houses seem to awaken a 
feeling of nostalgia in the hearts of many laymen, and the abun- 
dance of “octagon houses” in New York State makes the subject 
significant to us all. 

An introductory section surveys the use of round and polygonal 
buildings, and explains the principal theories of Orson Fowler. 
The main body of the book consists of a state by state description 
of buildings about which the author has been able to learn, 
through his own search and the good offices of about one hundred 
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Alliance,” the author relates the interest of the organized masters 
of capital to the traditional political story of Reconstruction. 
Here is presented an east-west capitalists’ alliance along the same 
lines as that of the Radical Republicans, and the ideas and 
interests that undergirded that alliance. The legislative program, 
sponsored by the business interests and the politicians, called 
“The Cotton Policy” is set forth and the reasons for its eventual 
failure are described. The author declares that the federal tax 
on cotton had a double purpose. Not only was the economy of the 
South to be mortgaged to pay a sizable share of the cost of the 
war, but also to underwrite the progress Northern industry had 
made during the war and might continue to make in the future. 
The apostles of the new order must frame an economic policy 
that would give the American merchant and industrialist some- 
thing approaching hegemony at home and equality of competi- 
tion in foreign markets. The answer to this dilemma seemed 
to be control of cotton, the most desirable American article in 
the world market. 

Chapter Three, “The Famine Year and After,’ shows how 
Southern conditions contributed to the failure of the “Cotton 
Policy.” The next chapter, “Creating the Sellers Market,” is 
designed to show the futile efforts of Southerners to solve the 
post-war problems of land use, population, and fluid capital. 
Thus the stage was set for the capitalists of the East and North- 
west to begin the exploitation of the region. The South became 
the victim of ‘‘a diabolical system of credit” which made it “open 
territory for the commercial ambitions of the North and West.” 
Chapter Five, “Westward the Star of Empire,” shows how the 
miscalculations of radical capitalists in the Cotton Policy served 
to align the nationalists against the internationalists of New York 
City in an attempt to break the hold of foreign merchants in 
that city upon the American economy. 

The last two chapters, “Iron Sluice Gates” and “Knights of 
the Bag,” tell the story of the efforts of the Midwestern capital- 
ists to exploit the South. Their instruments in this fight for 
commercial control were railroads and traveling salesmen. 

Fifty-one pages of notes, a thirty-two page bibliography, and 
a copious index round out the volume. 


, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina Hucu T. LEFter 
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The Cotton Regency: The Northern Merchants and Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-1880. By George Ruble Woolfolk. (Bookman 
Associates, New York, 1958. Pp. 311. $5.00) 


The Republican party, conceived in political disaffection and 
dedicated to the principle of expediency and opportunism in 
political maneuver, rapidly became the party of Big Business. 
The author points out that before the Civil War the business 
men took an “out-of-politics” stand and that the “notion was 
current that politics and business existed in two separate cate- 
gories.”” During the war, however, the masters of capital discover- 
ed that their kind of knowledge was the prime requisite in 
running the modern state. The “politics of business” became in- 
creasingly important. The fifteen years covered by this interesting 
volume marked the period of purely commercial exploitation of 
the South in the interest of the regions to which it was tributary 
—the East and the Northwest. After 1880 industrial exploitation 
matured, but that is another story. 

Mr. Woolfolk has presented a clear account of a neglected 
phase of Reconstruction history. He has made good use of 
the traditional sources for this era and has pointed out the 
connection between politicians and business interests. But he 
has done much more than this. By a careful study of the local 
and national Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade records, 
he has examined the group of men who made up what he calls 
the “urban imperialists” and the “organized masters of capital.” 
In Chapter One, entitled “Who Is This New Man?” the author 
shows that he was a product of the city and an exponent of 
“urban regionalism,” and that he was “clannish and jealous of 
encroachment upon his domain.” Excellent sketches, frequently 
accompanied by pictures, are given of those men who dominated 
the new politics of business in a statesmanlike way, usually 
working through the local board of trade. Some of the most 
powerful of these “new men” were: Lorenzo Sabine, Hamilton 
Hill, Benjamin F. Nourse, and Edward Silas Tobey, of Boston; 
Edwin Dennison Morgan, George Opdyke, William H. Vander- 
bilt, and William Earl Dodge, of New York City; Louis Blodget, 
Frederick Fraley, Israel W. Norris, Samuel V. Merrick, and John 
P. Wetherill, of Philadelphia; George H. Morgan of St. Louis; 
and John A. Ganno of Cincinnati. 


In Chapter Two, “The Boston, Philadelphia, North-western 
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to the south of the International Boundary. Anyhow, the tall, 
straight and slender white cedar, which the Canadians used in 
this way, were not found in the United States except in a 
narrow strip along the Atlantic coast. On the other hand, the 
post-and-rail fence, so frequently seen in the states on gentlemen's 
estates and still being erected, is not mentioned or illustrated. 
Canada did not have chestnut, which may be the reason, and 
this evens the account. An error is found on page ix in dating 
Champlain’s first encounter with the Iroquois at 1600; that 
occurred in 1609. 

This book is a real compendium on its subject and, at the 
same time, most enjoyable reading. 


Hartwick, N.Y. Roy L. BUTTERFIELD 


A Survey of American Church Records. Vol. 1. Major Denomina- 
tions. By E. Kay Kirkham ([Salt Lake City, Kay Publishing 
Co. 1958] Pp. 171. $2.50) 


Genealogy and Local History: An Archival and Bibliographical 
Guide. By Genealogical Associates (Glen Elyn, Ill., copy- 


right by James S. Sweet [1958] Mimeographed. Leaves 95. 
$5.00) 


Genealogists have long needed a work that lists in detail the 
location of American church records which are so often not 
preserved, indexed or available for use, or kept in repositories, 
libraries, or archives. E. Kay Kirkham’s first book in a projected 
series is a welcome addition to the shelves of libraries and indi- 
viduals even though it limits its treatment to the major denomin- 
ations in the twenty-four states east of the Mississippi River 
in the period to 1865 (except Mississippi and West Virginia) . 

The author of this church survey, whose previous volumes, 
ABC’s of American Genealogical Research and Research in 
American Genealogy were well received, needs little introduction 
to those who attended the Seminars at Cooperstown in 1957 
where he was a lecturer for the Family History course. 

Births, marriages, and deaths registered in church records 
are one of the three chief sources of genealogical data. Mr. 
Kirkham makes some general remarks about the keeping of 
church registers and some statistics on the membership of the 
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Fences. By Harry Symons. Illustrations by C. W. Jefferys. (The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1958. Pp. xliv, 155. Index. $4.95) 


This attractive small book is excellently planned, well gotten 
out and full of interest for those who appreciate works on social 
history, as does this reviewer. Mr. Symons, a Canadian, presents 
the history of fencing in all its aspects, touching briefly on those 
for defence, like the Great Wall of China, Emporer Hadrian’s 
Wall in Britian, Indian palisades, also mentions the “pound,” 
used in hunting drives. Mainly the work is devoted to Canada’s 
farm and home fences. The author acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to his father-in-law, William Perkins Bull, who was also a 
Canadian writer and, more importantly in this instance, an 
intimate of the artist whose drawings here appear. These 
drawings accumulated while Doctor Jefferys was preparing 
the materials for his 3-volume work, The Picture of Canadian 
History. 

The book here under review consists of a lengthy introduc- 
tion, followed by 72 pages of illustrations on the right-hand 
side, with appropriate comment on each on the facing pages. 
This arrangement makes for a clear result and is very convenient 
for the reader. The drawings were made mostly on eastern loca- 
tions, many in Peel County, near Toronto, a few are from western 
Canada. Covered is a remarkable variety of fences: brush, log, 
rail, board, picket, cast iron, stone, hedge, wire, electric, together 
with their gates and stiles. Line fence disputes and other legal 
angles of the topic are mentioned. Cemetery fences and toll 
gates are not overlooked. Related humorous incidents have 
attention, for example, Doctor McKay’s goat “Billy,” who walked 
the top rail of a snake fence to the tavern a mile away for his 
daily dram and negotiated his return in the same manner, al- 
beit with some difficulty. 


It is not likely that stump fences antedated those of rai] as 
the author seems to believe. Big stumps are too firmly rooted 
to allow removal when forested land is first cleared without an 
unreasonable amount of labor. Even if they had been, the result 
would have been doleful. The sterile sub-soil would have 
been mixed with the rich overlying humus. Pioneers pulled the 
large stumps after some years of tillage when they had consider- 
ably decayed. Sturdy fences made of whole logs in 50 to 60 foot 
lengths, as described in the book, probably were never built 
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cases what was in print is now out of date. Mr. Kirkham, in 
compiling this list, has examined countless magazines, located 
other records by personal visits, and secured some information 
by correspondence. 

Attractively bound in a green paper cover this work is small 
enough to fit into the briefcases of researchers. The book is 
produced in pica and elite type which has been reduced and 
is a good example of offset printing. Its relatively low cost, 
attractive format, and small size make it a potential “best-seller” 
in genealogical circles. 


James S. Sweet’s new publication (under the name Genealogi- 
cal Associates) attempts to bring together under one cover 
many lists, addresses, bibliographies and needed information on 
aspects of local history and genealogy and to add some new data. 
The author holds graduate degrees from Harvard and California, 
for several years worked in Washington, and now is employed 
in Chicago. 

The first three short chapters contain basic information 
on how to begin genealogical research, how to use tables and 
charts, and how to use standard sources and records. Occupying 
brief attention are sections on missing heirs and persons, 
materials at the National Archives, where to write for birth, 
death and marriage records, genealogical facilities in England, 
and local histories. The collections of the Library of Congress, 
the DAR Library and the Genealogical Society at Salt Lake City, 
among others, are described. 

The bibliography (the major part of the book) is subdivided 
into general works, wars, immigrations and minorities, first 
Americans (meaning Indians), regions, states and territories, 
Canada and other countries. The author, who has spent much 
time in compiling this bibliography, uses an alphabetical arrange- 
ment under each category with no distinction between books or 
articles in periodicals. Under the specific states he uses form 
headings such as Wars, Archives, Libraries, Bibliographies. 

A nice feature of the book by Sweet is the selected list of 
doctoral dissertations in progress in colleges or universities on 
state and local history in 1952. The author could have made this 
section more useful if he had cited from the annual lists 
published by the American Historical Association since 1952. 


The lists of patriotic organizations, genealogical magazines 
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larger denominations. His short general bibliography for the 
further study of religions in America while meant only to be 
suggestive, includes many standard religious histories like Sweet, 
Sperry, Jackson, and Weis, and lists well-known American histori- 
cal authors like James T. Adams, Charles M. Andrews, and 
Frederick J. Turner, who mention religion only briefly in their 
works. Several titles on folkways and migrations are also included 
in which references to church history are negligible. 

This basic reference work contains a short sketch on each of 
the ten denominations treated (Baptist, Catholic, Church of 
England, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Mennonite, 
Moravian, Presbyterian, and Quaker), a concise statement on 
their record keeping, and a short selected bibliography contain- 
ing about four-hundred references. This is a big assignment to do 
in a few introductory pages. This reviewer is not familiar 
with many of the denominational histories mentioned in the 
bibliographies nor was he able to contact authorities on each 
religion for their opinion. It appears, though, that Mr. Kirkham 
has used older works in preference to newer titles and has not 
had the advice of specialists in religious history of each denomin- 
ation for some statements made in this section. However, these 
are minor criticisms when one considers the real value of the 
book. 

The main body of the work, as its title suggests, inventories 
almost 3,000 church records of the twenty-four states, arranged 
under the county in a tabular form across the page as follows: 
the name of the church, the location by city, the kind of records 
(vital record, church register, minutes, baptisms) and the years 
covered, the location of the records and whether the records 
are in a collection, library or archives or have been published. 

A list of abbreviations and a glossary of terms complete 
the scholarly arrangement of this book. All asterisked items 
indicate that they are available in the Genealogical Society 
Library at Salt Lake City. 

Before Mr. Kirkham’s pioneer work appeared, one had to 
consult many sources like the Yearbook of American Churches 
section for addresses of despositories of records of the various 
denominations, the WPA surveys of church archives, scattered 
articles in local history, genealogical or church history magazines, 
or a few published guides to church records like Hinshaw’s six- 
volume Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy. In many 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use oi the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program iniates and sponsors local chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 
At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 


especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk art and crafts, the history of agriculture and 
small businesses. 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 

THE MUSEUMS 
FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 
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and publications and the dealers who sell genealogical books 
afford the reader the most basic names but is not complete or 
exhaustive. 

The chief drawback to this handy reference tool is the type. 
The mimeographed numbered leaves are crowded and not 
double-spaced or processed on both sides of the page. There is 
neither a list of the abbreviations often used nor an index. 

It might have been wiser for Mr. Sweet or Genealogical 
Associates to have tried to cover less subject matter and critically 
evaluate the items in the bibliographies or cite the sources used 
in the general chapters because the amateur genealogist or 
student of local history, in most cases, has no prior knowledge of 
sources and materials for research. The value of this combina- 
tion “how book” and bibliography in assembling under one 
cover much important information and some new data far 
outweights its few faults. 

Because of the increased interest in genealogy and _ local 
history both Mr. Kirkham’s and Mr. Sweet’s books are welcome 
additions to the too few good new works which are published. 


Library of Congress RAYMOND B. Ciark, Jr. 
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